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Manufacturers War Time Alliance to 
remind you that biscuits simply cannot be beaten as a compact energy food. 


CVS-221 
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WHAT DELICIOUS 
SOUP! 





OF COURSE, IT'S 







CROSSE& | 
~BLACKWELL&ie 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ~ 
BRANSTON PICKLE 
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New throughout—new engine (13.5 h.p.), new body, new standards 
of comfort, road-holding and performance. Independent front wheel 
springing. Gear change on steering column. Seats within wheelbase. 
Saloon £427 (plus £119.7.3 Purchase Taz) 


Nea 
Priority must be given to essential exports at present. 


Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Ozford. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
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Made by ABDULLA for those 
who prefer the American style of blend 
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That 
Cow & Gate 


mm / : 


In choosing the right food mothers 
bestow what should be the birth- 
* right of every baby — an insurance 
olicy to good health. The right 
for YOUR baby is the best that 
money can buy —COW & GATE. 
Where a young baby’s life is con- 
cerned, surely it must be false 
economy to buy anything but the 
best? 
Better be sure now than possibly 
sorry in years to come; insist there- 
fore on giving your child the best 








The new bridged possible start in life — a fine healthy 
“ MOTHERHOOD constitution. 


is now available. 


Buy COW & GATE to-day and be 


Send 6d in stamps for “ 
a copy. 2. [Gox, of that ‘“‘COW & GATE 


Dept. P, Guildford, 
Surrey. 4352 
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BABY WEIGHS a little heavier every For all Medical 

week. Mother says that Boots help . . 

to keep him so chubby and chuckling. Ny ere 
For Boots supply so many things 
that are essential to baby welfare. 
From baby foods and feeding 
bottles to baby powders, soaps and 
hairbrushes, Boots branches offer a 
varied range at reasonable prices. 


Preparations 





THE CHEMISTS 
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In Peace and War, ever since the days of Trafalgar, 
five generations of Northern housewives and Bakers 
have made the best bread procurable, from Hindhaughs 
Stoneground Wholemeal. 


EXTENDED DELIVERIES 


This famous North-Country Wholemeal is now available 
over a wider area to all home-bakers who appreciate the 
real old-fashioned Stoneground Wholemeal loaf: in 3 Ib. 
and 6 Ib. Bags from John Williams & Sons Ltd., 400 
Dickinson Road, Longsight, Manchester 13, and from 
HARRODS Ltd London SWI. 


Issued by Hindhaughs, Ltd., 
Millers since 1805, Newcastle upon Tyne, I. 
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SOMNUS 


ET it be said, a Somnus mattress can 
3 contribute much to ensure sound sleep, 
“full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet 
breathing”—a sleep to be prized above most 
things in life. Most good furnishers sell and 


recommend Somnus Bedding. 


WILLIAM RHODES LIMITED, LEEDS, NOTTINGHAM, LONDON 
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DRY DIGEST 
Awmontillads Sins 


SHERRY 


now oblainable through your 
local Wine Merchant 



















HYDRAULIC 


CAR JACK 
“The Little Jack 
with the BIG Lift”’ 
LIFTING CAPACITY 
2 TONS 
Closed Height 64 ins. 
Maximum Height l4ins. he 
PRICE £4 O. 0. 
Every car owner 
should write for details 
SKYHI Ltd. 
Skyhi Works 
WORTON ROAD 
tSLEWORTH, Middx. 


RARE STAMPS 


We are always interested in the purchase 
of rare stamps— both on and off 
letters. Before destroying any old family 
correspondence, write to: 








J. E. LEA 
14 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER 2 
Price list on request. 

















—this is the SPECIAL 
lather, prescribed for super- 
sensitive skins. Mildly medi- 
cated. Soothing. Cooling. A 
joy to skin which iingles, feels 
taut or becomes inflamed after 
ordinary shaving. 


Cuticura 


SHAVING STICK 


BURMA CHEROOT 
Call of the Fast? 











Imported 
direct from 
the native makers, 


GREENS LTD 


Cigar & Wine Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C,3 


We invite enquiries for revised Wine List. 










22% TAX 


THIS IS EQUAL T 


22, 





Assets : £1,500,000 


a sound investment 


(Income Tax paid by Society) 


No expenses on Investment or withdrawal 


@ Write for full particular : 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(ESTD. 1880) 
NEW ROAD, GRAYS, 


Branch Offices: 31, LINTON ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
& 4, WHEELER GATE, NOTTINGHAM (Mr. C. O. Day) 


TO 
YOU! 


FREE 


O £4.11.0 GROSS 


ESSEX 





Reserves : £58,000 














NOW?! FLY 






Special mid-week fares on Tue 


Also £6.6.0 return from Liverpool, 


TO DUBLIN 





RETURN FROM 
LONDON 








sdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays 
£6.12.0 from Manchester, £7 from 


Glasgow, £9 from Birmingham to Dublin’s fair and friendly city by Aer 
Lingus airliner. No crowds, queues, fuss or delay. You need no visa, just a 
passport or travel identity card, and there are no currency restrictions. 





JOIN THE 
“EARLY BIRD CLUB” 





... catch the first flight of the 
day from Dublin to London, 
Liverpool or Manchester and 
get a credit voucher that you 
can use as part payment for 
subsequent flights. Your travel 
agent has complete details. 











Phone Aer Lingus, BEA or your local 
travel agent for information and 


immediate bookings. Send your 

goods by air, too. 

TRAVEL TO IRELAND 
THE EASY WAY 


_ Regular services between Dublin and London, 


Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool 
Amsterdam, Paris, Shannon and Isle of Man. 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


37A 
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OR 


so good— tho’ limited 
in supply 


= Still only 3/6 per bottle 
OISCRUMINATING HOUSEWIVES 


ak for SOLO ems Marmalade 



















































































BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF REO HACKLE WHISKY 
TO H.M. THE KING 























MODERN medical science has proved that for 
real relief from pain, what is needed is not one 
remedial agent, but a combination of four. 
* These four agents—acetyl-salicylic acid, 
phenacetin and codeine (which are sedatives) 
and caffeine (which is a stimulant) combined 
together, act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for 
quick and satisfying relief of headaches, 
rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, neu- 
ralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit 
forming. No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from 
all chemists. 


‘COGENE’ 


Regd. Brand Tablets 


the perfect modern formula 
for the 4-way relief of pain 


4 ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 
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= power station has its batteries. 
That will always be so, no matter what future source of 
energy may generate the main supply. For switchgear 
operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equipment and 
other auxiliary services, batteries are essential: for only ina 
battery can electrical power be stored against an emergency. 
In power stations all over the world batteries made by The 
Chloride Electrical Storage Company are at work or are 
being installed. Over 50 years’ experience of battery design 
and manufacture goes into every Chloride, Exide or Exide- 
Ironclad battery. They 


are batteries men have 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 


learnt to trust. 














BY APPOINTMENT 

TO H.M. THE KING 

STRATSTONE LTD. 
MOTOR CAR DISTRIBUTORS 





» 4 best that MONO COLI buy 
...and something note 


The Daimler has everything you 
would expect a big, luxurious car 
to have ...smooth, effortless power, 
restful silence, fabulous comfort. 
But it also has something more. 
When you buy a Daimler, you buy 


a car with traditional dignity and 
elegance . . . a car with a certain 
something hard to describe, but as 
easy to recognise as the ridges in 
the radiator... 


DAIM™MLER 


STRATSTONE 


40 Berkeley Street, London, Wr 


LEADING DAIMLER AGENTS 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 

















The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


Here is the Rolex Oyster, first and most famous 
waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 
How was such a watch made a reality ? It was 
the result of years of experiment by Rolex artists 
and technicians, Imagine these men’s excitement 4 ROLEX OYSTER 


when, in 1927, Miss Mercedes Gleitze, a London 
stenographer, startled the world by swimming 
the English Channel wearing . . . a Rolex Oyster! 


wrist-watch. Tested for 
23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
are today worn by hun- 


This achievement meant that Rolex had per- dreds of thousands of 
fected their unique waterprodfing method—the _menand women in every 
self-sealing action of one metallic surface upon climate and continent. 


another, It permanently protects the movement’s 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No wonder 4 


the Rolex Oyster is famous the 


world over! Rolex Oysters are § 
obtainable at leading jewellers ¢ 
only, A small number of ladies’ $3 


models is now available. 


IMPORTANT: To ensure that your 
Oyster remains completely waterproof, 


please see that the crown is screwed § 4 


down tightly after winding. 


ROLEX 


Leaders in Fashion 
and Precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY 









Sleep your way to New York on 


A Special Luxury Flight Once Weekly 
from London -at only £2.10. surcharge 








@ Here’s the world’s most 
luxurious air service .. . 
aboard new, giant double- 
decked Clippers. Congenial 
club lounge on lower deck— 
with music and refreshments. 
Free cocktails. Extra atten- 
dants. This special Sunday 
night flight is in addition to 
Pan American’s many regular- 
fare flights to New York. 
Call your Travel Agent, or Pan 
American, 193-4, Piccadilly, 
W.1 (REGent 7292). 


PAN AMERICAN Wort AIRWAYS 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 








Only Pan American offers 
Sleeperette seats (included in 
surcharge). Youcanstretchout ; 
full-length and sleep! Also, { 
oversize berths at nominal f 
extra charge. ES 


WORLD'S MOST 














YD half Cones Galley 


OF FAMOUS RACEHORSES 
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SCEPTRE (1899) bay filly by Persimmon— Ornament 
Bred by the Duke of Westminster, whose executors sold her to Mr. R. S. Sievier. 
Sceptre had an outstanding racing career. She ran 24 times and shares only 
with Formosa (1868) the four classic triumphs — 1,000 guineas, 2,000 guineas, 
Oaks and St. Leger. She was an even money favourite for the Derby, and—a 
rare thing — was entered twice for the Lincolnshire ym Sceptre won 13 
races in all, among them the Woodgate Stakes, St. Fames’s Palace Stakes, Jockey 
Club Cup and Champion Stakes. She died at the age of 27, an honoured 
pensioner of her sixth owner, Sir William Tatem. 

You : 
years of service to sportsmen, David Cope, Ltd., ca cp om 
have jealously guarded those traditions. May we Opes 
send you a copy of our illustrated brochure? 

L R 
DAVID COPE: Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“Tke World’s Best Known Turf Accountants” 
ble LLL LIne OCONEE Ce OED er ry bl au 















This series is presented by the House of Cope asa 
tribute tothe fine traditions of the Turf. During 54 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


"Bate a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly, knew that their excellence had 


made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch 


Cigarettes have been made to the same high 


standards as won the approval of that Eminent 
Personage and his friends; they are rolled of 
the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of 


those whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/3 


Also BLACK AND WHITE 
SMOKING MIXTURE : 
202. tine Q/5 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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The Plug for 


AUSTINS 





K.L.G, type F.50 is the plug for 
Austin Cars, except :— 

16 h.p. (1946-48) ; A.40 and 
A.90 which require type FE.70 
and A.70; ‘“Sheerline’’ and 
“Princess’’ which require 
type FE.50. 


a G 


PLUGS 





EXPERIENCE has proved them 


**too good to miss!” 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
-) THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 8. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 


—says Mr. Mercury 
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Issued by NATIONAL BENZOLE COMPANY LIMITED 
WELLINGTON HOUSE - BUCKINGHAM GATE - LONDON - 5S.W.I 
Proprietors of National Benzole Mixture 3 
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“Slax” shoe for men 







The extremely flexible sole is 
. the special feature of the “ Slax’’, 
sturdily made for sport and sustained 
casual wear— yet as comfortable 

as a slipper. In tan leather 


e with leather or crepe rubber sole. 

° @ 
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THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. LTD., EDINBURGH, LONDON & BRANCHES % 











D WOMEN 

Also Manufacturers of Golf Balls and Golfing Accessories, Rubber Footwear, . SHOES FOR MEN AN 
Sports Shoes, Hot Water Bottles, Flooring and Hose. Uf you hove any difficaity in cleaiaing Moccasin. Sheen, 
ee” nes please write to Padmore & Barnes Ltd., Northampton. 




















How momentous have become 
those six or eight inches of 
stocking, they can age the ‘new 
look’ or they can arouse ad- — Ff 
wiaten. They will certainly 
give you added pleasure if 
— the 


they are “‘ Tudorose ” 


loveliest of lovely sheer hose. 


TUDOROSIE 


FULLY FASHIONED STOCKINGS 


an pute silk, tayo and nylon, 





There's 
a lifetime 
of better sleep 
in a Slumberland 


When you are buying your mattress be 
sure to look for the Slumberland Seal label 
which every genuine Slumberland mattress 

















carries. That seal guarantees the quality. 


os Crland 


ree earronsae 


INVENTED SINCE SLEEP 


BY APPOINTMENT 
SLUMBERLAND LTO., 
BEDDING MANUFAC BURERS 


TO H.M,. THE KING 


THE GREATEST COMFORT 





fi: 


Famous the world over for style and 
comfort, the Motoluxe Coat is now 
available in more plentiful supply. 
Made in “ Motoluxe” Alpaca Fabrics 
with wool check or plain linings. In case 
of difficulty write to us for the address of 
your nearest stockist. 


The coscest of COATS 


ee 

WK KKK é 
* Motoluxe io too 
are now available. 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, 
1848—Established over 100 Years—1949 


London, N.W.1 










’ MOTOLUXE 











USED FOR 
iSO Years 


and more... 


in the workrooms 
of the great Dress- 
makers and little 
Dressmakers alike. 


HOOKS & EYES 
AND SNAP FASTENERS 


Newey Brothers 


Limited, 
Birmingham 





Hook & Eye 

Makers 

by appointment 
to 

H.M. The Queen 
id 


an 
H.M. Queen Mary 





mate it 


Xf it Pate, — NEWEYS 





7. 
‘oyds 
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Lots in a name— 


949 


when it’s 





Weston’s 


Dainty Fare 








be 
bel @\, Chivers Jellies are 
ess 4 flavoured with 


| Ripe Fruit Juices 


Pay 








EP G}461 








Dainty indeed they are!—small and light, 
short-eating and sweet. Splendid for a party, 
and very gratifying in private. Made by 





Weston’s only, they are dispatched oven-fresh 
from factories planned and equipped to 


produce highest quality biscuits using the 





finest ingredients obtainable. 
BATHROOM ae 


The bathroom shown in our illustration has been cleverly designed 
for a small room (12’ x 10’). W.C. and shower are ‘segregated, 
allowing for an attractive ‘ canopied ’ alcove for the bath itself. The 
overall impression is one of roominess combined with compact con- 
venience. The Finch Organization actually plan and design bath- 
rooms and supply everything . . . tiles, flooring and sanitary fittings. 
You can have a complete bathroom 
or any single item of bathroom 
equipment. Make a point of calling 
at the Finch showrooms where you 
can see planned bathrooms, or if 


you prefer it, write in today for the B I fe C U I T Ss 


Finch illustrated brochure. 


B. FINCH & CO. LTD., BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX 
Tel: VALentine 8888 
SHowrooMs : FINCH CORNER, EASTERN AVENUE, ILFORD, ESSEX 




















Broyds 











Aluminium gets a bodyguard 


Whether it is milk churns or chairs—boats or beer barrels— 
aluminium is just the thing. The normal manner of joining 
aluminium however by gas welding necessitates time and labour 
being spent on post weld flux removal. The British Oxygen 
Company has overcome this problem by developing the 
ARGONARC welding process which is completely “ fluxless ”. 
The ARGONARC torch is a simple, efficient tool in which the 
source of heat, a tungsten arc, is given a “* bodyguard ” of the 
inert gas ARGON. This protects the molten weld metal from 
atmospheric corrosion and gives perfect results—not only with 
aluminium but with certain other light alloys too. Just another 
B.O.C. contribution to modern production techniques. 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO LTD 


London and Branches 












also Nylon 1/10; Junior 1/3 


‘If people looked 


after their gums my 


job would be easy’’ 





MekSRISTLE 


Gum disorders are wide- 
spread. To keep firm and 
healthy, gums need regular 
gentle stimulation. 


Drastic brushing is harmful. 
Stimulation of delicate gum 
tissue is best provided by a 
natural bristle toothbrush. 


The resilience of pure bristle 
enables it to clean the teeth 


Tek Bristle brushes are 
now in good supply 
again, welcomed by 
dentists and all who 
value the health of 
their teeth and gums. 


BRISTLE 2/6 









thoroughly and give the gums 
correct care. 


FIRM WITH TEETH 
— KIND TO GUMS 





Johnson & Johnson (Gt. Britain) Ltd. Slough & Gargrave 
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TO 
THOSE 


WHO TAKE ASPIRIN 


In the past seven months = Aspirin is acid (acetyl- 


i licylic acid) and almost 
some eight thousand salicylic acid) and almos 


insoluble in water. 


doctors have been told = aspirin enters the 


about the new aspirin; stomach in the form of 
re ri undissolved acid parti- 
called Disprin. Their wey ™ 

cles,which, in susceptible 
reception of Disprin cases, may produce gas- 
heartburn or dyspepsia. 


| i 
doubt about medical Disprin, on the other 


preference for an hand, forms a neutral, 





_ aspirin that is (non-acid), palatable 


| solution. Because it is 


neutral, (non-acid — - 
» ( ), non-acid, it does not irri- 


and soluble 


tate the stomach lining. 
Because it dissolves com- 
pletely, it is more rapidly 
absorbed and is therefore 
quick to give relief. Your 
doctor knows how im- 
portant these things are. 


‘: z Bottle of 26 tablets 2/- 
From all chemists 








| (saevrnan: 
NON-ACID 


FREELY SOLUBLE 


RAPID IN RELIEF 


DISPRIN 


TO RELIEVE PAIN 


NON-IRRITANT 


| — 














RECKITT & COLMAN LTD., HULL AND LONDON. (PHARMACEUTICAL DEPT., HULL) 
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ethain’s Havemvite Cushomsve 


There is nothing that comfortably-off Americans esteem more 
highly than British quality goods. These people are able 
and willing to spend much needed dollars on your product— 
particularly if brought to their notice in The Christian Science 
Monitor.* We can help you in planning for this vital export mar- 
ket if you like to ring us at TEMple Bar 2947, extension eight. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR *2.5222753 


Paper with a pre-paid, A.B 
London Office: CONNAUGHT HOUSE, 163/4, STRAND, W.C.2. 








| STANDARD 











A pleasure to drive .... 
economical to run 





The Standard Motor Co. Ltd.Coventry. London: Standard House,37 Davies St. Grosvenor Sq.W.1 


Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Cars 
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George, what’s this vegetation ceremony you perform with the 
Pimm’s? Yes, these sprigs of greenery you launch on its bosom ? 
Borage, eh? Oh, you mean borage! George, as a barman you 
have a great future. In your esteemed profession your way with 
a Pimm’s makes you definitely No. 1. I mean, it’s a pretty special 
effort to find something that actually improves the most 
heavenly drink on earth. 


PIMM’S No.1 


We make it from suave London distilled 
gin, hard-to-get liqueurs from France 
and Holland and, of course, a certain 
something. You add bottled lemonade 
and ice, top with borage, and yon have 
the most heavenly drink on earth. 








Fitting for men 








A 
G.T. WHITE A good looking brogue 
; Shoe for town or holiday wear. 


In Tan suede at 54/- 


Write for name of nearest Agent. George T. White Shoe Co. Ltd. Leicester 
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Keep your face 
young... 








Field-Day contains 
ye Glycerine, so giving a 

, jg speedy shave with maxi- 

mum after-comfort for the 

most tender skin. 

A FIELD-DAY GLYCERINE SHAVE 


DOES NOT TAKE IT OUT OF THE 
SKIN—IT PUTS SOMETHING IN 


with a glycerine 


FIELD-DAY 


Brushless Shave 





ALSO IN 
TUBES 


J.C. & J. FIELD LTD—ESTABLISHED OVER 300 YEARS 
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“,..and Jennifer 


says can I go to 


tea ’cos she’s got 
some M°Vitie 


and Price biscuits” 








| M°VITIE 
& PRICE 


Makers of the Finest Quality Biscuits 
a y, 











MCVITIE & PRICE LTD - EDINBURGH - LONDON + MANCHESTER 








UP... YOUR... SMILE. 








REGD. 5 
Ml K 
= ' 
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| ADDIS LIMITED OF HERTFORD, MAKERS OF THE FIRST TOOTHBRUSH IN 1780 
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CHARIVARIA 


WHEN a thought transference programme was cut 
off the air recently many people rang up the B.B.C. to 
protest. Listeners not on the telephone sat by their 
sets and tried to get through by savage concentration. 


& & 

Britain’s first wingless chickens have been hatched 
near Newport, Staffordshire. There are growing fears 
among restaurant habitués that the next move will be 
chickens with four legs. 

& 

“Mr. Hugh Dalton... 
lately suffered from a sceptic 
finger.”—“Sunday Express” 
We’ve seen pictures of 
him waggling it. 

& 


A new plastic um- 
brella is transparent. 
This helps the user to spot 
the owner. 


& 


Many betting-tax enthusiasts are of the opinion that 
pools and their money should be more easily parted. 


& 





Floor Show ? 
“Speciality Alsatian Dishes and Shell Fishes 
At the second floor, Room for Weeding 
and Feats up to date” 
Advt. of French restaurant 


& & 


Fruit farmers report that the drought and high 
winds are thinning the apple and plum trees. - Small 


boys are walking about with smug expressions. 
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As a counterblast to Moscow’s claim that Russia 
has always led the West in science, literature and 
music, we understand that there is equally definite 
proof that Tschaikovsky’s “1812” was written by an 
Englishman in 1811. 


B 


While digging in the sand near Yarmouth, a small 
boy found a wallet containing five pounds—which 
reminded him, just in time, to unearth his father. 


B 


“Mr. Davidson-Houston’s 
book isthe record of an Army 
Intelligence officer doing his 
daily duties in far-off and 
exotic laces.’’—Jrish paper 


B 


. . . and, of course, full 
dress on Sundays. 


B 


It is reported that a 
descending helicopter 
made a horse shy. A 
psychiatrist says that 
such equine bashfulness 
is probably due to a frustrated Pegasus-complex. 


BR B 


“Newsagents’, Confectionery and Tobacconist’s Business 
(seed and explosives licence attached).”—Sale advt. 


We know that kind of cigarette. 
B 





3 


During an opera performance in Paris a mouse ran 
across the stage. The orchestra just couldn’t reach the 
prima donna’s high notes. 











THE DAY WITH 
LL day I have been tossed and whirled in a 


preposterous happiness. 


Was it an elf in the blood? or a bird in the brain? or 


even part 


Of the cloudily-crested, fifty-league-long, loud, uplifted 


wave 


Of an unconcerned archangel’s transit over and through 


my heart? 


Reason kept telling me all day my mood was out of 


season. 


It was too; all ahead is dark or splashed with hideous 


light. 


My garden’s spoiled; my holidays are cancelled; the 


omens harden; 


The plann’d and the unplann’d miseries deepen; the 


knots draw tight. 


Yet I—I could have kissed the very scullery taps. 


colour of 


My day.was like a peacock’s chest. In at each sense 


there stole 


Ripplings and dewy sprinkles of delight that with them 


drew 


Fine threads of memory through the vibrant thickness 


of the soul. 
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A WHITE MARK 


As though there were transparent earths and luminous 


trees should grow there, 


feet, 
in the yard, 


to beat, 


inaccessible 


mumbling 
tale. 


The 


closes ? 
depends 
himself 
or ends. 


& & 


Recalling either adolescent 


On the elf, the bird, the angel. 


And glimmering roots were visibly at work below one’s 
So everything, the tick of the clock, the cock crowing 


Probing my soil, woke diverse buried hearts of mine 


heights and the 


Longings, the ice-keen joys that shook my body and 
turned me pale, 
Or humbler pleasures, chuckling as it were in the ear, 


Of glee as friendly animals talk in a children’s 


Who knows if ever it will come again, now the day 


No one ean give me—or take away—the key. All 


I question if the angel 


Has power to choose when sudden heaven for me begins 


N. W. 


NINETEEN-EIGHTY-FOUR AND ALL THAT 


“Y/7OU’RE not putting this mon- 

strous suggestion forward, I 
hope, as a serious contribution?” 
said Wilson, dabbing at his forehead 
with the wide end of his tie. “It’s 
much too hot for clowning.” 

“I most certainly am,” said 
Harty. “You’ve read Orwell, I 
take it? Well, you'll remember 
that Orwell’s world of 1984 is 
divided into three warring nations 
—Oceania, Eastasia and Eurasia— 
and that they preserve a state of 
war by mutual agreement, without 
victories or defeats, as part of their 
general economic strategy. Is my 
proposal of planned unemployment 
any more fantastic than that?” 

“But this isn’t 1984,” said Wil- 
son wearily. “Come down to 
earth.” 

“Very well,” said Harty, “let’s 
go back to the early ‘thirties. Do 
I have to remind you that wheat 
was then left to rot in the fields, 
that cotton was ploughed under, 
coffee burned on the hillsides of 
Brazil, bananas used as slipway 


grease, fish thrown back into the 
sea? And all this at a time when 
people all over the world were 
hungry and too poor to buy. Could 
anything be more paradoxical than 
poverty in the midst of plenty ?” 

“We know all about that,” said 
Debenham, who was itching to get 
away to Lord’s. “It doesn’t alter 
the fact that your suggestion is just 
dam’ stupid.” 

“Listen,” said Harty with the 
cool deliberation of a pedagogue 
trying to master his exasperation 
before a class of mentally retarded 
children. “I’m merely suggesting 
that this crisis calls for bold, unortho- 
dox remedial treatment. Cripps 
hasn’t a clue—you can see that in 
his eyes: nor has anybody else.” 

“Except you, of course,” put 
in Debenham. 

“Exactly,” said Harty. “But 
my method is merely an adaptation 
of a theory put forward before the 
war to cope with unemployment. 
Between two and three million men 
idle we had at one time, and the 
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theory was that the available work 
should be shared out evenly; either 
by putting everybody on_ short 
time, or by putting all workers on a 
rota—like fire-watching.” 

Wilson yawned, tapping his 
mouth slowly with a rigid palm to 
draw attention to his boredom. 
Debenham yawned too, and looked 
at his watch. 

“Well, now the problem’s in 
reverse,” said Harty. “Nowwe have 
full employment, over-employment. 
Only the other week The Economist 
was saying that ‘if there is no other 
way of getting the unions and their 
members to give value for money 
the Government ought to welcome 
the therapeutic effect of a mode- 
rate degree of unemployment.’” 

“T never heard such vicious 
nonsense,” said Nelson. “Here we 
are in the middle of a crisis, in 
need of every ounce of productive 
energy we can muster, and you're 
advocating unemployment! I give 
up.” 

“What you don’t seem to realize,” 
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(An Appeal to Holiday-makers) 





said Harty, “is that unless we 
take really strong measures now 
there'll be chronic unemployment 
Lefore long. There'll be no dollars 
to buy raw materials for the fac- 
tories. Our export prices are too 
high and they must be brought 
down. Now, as you know, I’m a 
planner, and I’d rather have planned 
unemployment than chronic, un- 
planned unemployment.” 

“He’s off again,” said Deben- 
ham, shaking his head. 

“A moderate degree of unem- 
ployment would automatically re- 
duce purchasing power,” said Harty, 
“ease the pressure on retail goods 
and so help to bring down prices. 
As prices came down the Govern- 





ment would be able to abolish its 
controls and subsidies. The cam- 
paigns for higher wages would 
fizzle out, and production costs 
would fall rapidly and cumula- 
tively.” 

“Amen,” said Debenham. 

“Now, to create planned un- 
employment,” said Harty, “the 
Government would have to order 
every manufacturer, every con- 
trolling board of the nationalized 
industries, and every Ministry to 
sack ten per cent (say) of its em- 
ployees, but only on the clear 
understanding that they’d be re- 
instated after a fixed period—a 
month, say.” 

“And what then?” said Wilson. 


> 
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“They'd be replaced by the 
next ten per cent on the rota,” said 
Harty. “Of course, the plan would 
need the support of the whole nation. 
Everybody would have to under- 
stand the scheme.” 

“And you think that possible?” 
said Debenham. 

Harty leaned forward in his 
chair and looked long and hard, first 
at Debenham and then at Wilson. 

“No,” he said with a sigh, 
“perhaps not.” 

“Then what the devil are you 
wasting our time for!” said Deben- 
ham, reaching for his binoculars. 

“Oh, just killing time until 
1984,” said Harty. 
BERNARD HoLLowoop 


“Hurry, Henry—Hurry !” 
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CHICKEN A LA CHING 


To the War Office 

Your Ref: W0O/2846/MB/8763 

I AM in receipt of your further 

letter concerning Boots, black, 
Indian Army pattern, one pair. It 
is true that you hold an authority 
for their issue signed by me on 
11 Aug. 41, in Malaya. Neverthe- 
less I still feel that I am under no 
obligation to pay for them. Per- 
haps my reason may be clearer if 
I recount the sequence of events 
that led to their issue. 

1. The Area Chaplain visited 
the officers’ mess and at 1245 ac- 
cepted that one more pink gin from 
the colonel that made it inevitable 
he should be asked to stay for tiffin. 

2. I instructed Mess-Havildar 
Abdul Raman to notify the three 
brothers Ching, our mess cooks, that 
there would be one extra for tiffin. 

3. Abdul Raman departed, but 
returned rather hurriedly, followed 
by a frying pan thrown by (I think) 
Ching Seng. The mess-havildar re- 
ported that the Chinese cooks were 
savages, that there was chicken for 
tiffin, that all the birds had been 
carved up, and that it was impos- 
sible to feed even one extra. 

4. I reinstructed Mess-Havildar 
Abdul Raman to notify the brothers 
Ching that there would be one extra 
for tiffin. 

5. Abdul Raman reported back 
that not only was there no food for 
the Missionary Sahib but that his 
driver was so uncouth as to be 
neither Hindu nor Mussulman, but 
Christian, and claimed that he ate 
the same kind of food as the sahibs. 
There was, therefore, none for him 
either. 

6. I took similar procedure to 
that detailed in sections 2 & 4 above. 

7. Abdul Raman, while con- 
versing with the chaplain’s driver, 
noticed a hamper in the back of his 
ear. On inquiry, he discovered 
that it contained a chicken which 
the chaplain had brought with him, 
evidently intending to have a picnic 
lunch. Abdul Raman reported back 
to ask how much I was prepared 
to pay the driver for the chicken. 

8. I instructed Abdul Raman 
to get the chicken by any means 
countenanced by Military Law. 


ne 





5 





“There may possibly be a come-back, from the Ministry —it’s the 
first time Ive prescribed a long sea-voyage since the scheme started.” 


9. Abdul Raman reported that 
the driver insisted he was going to 
eat the chicken himself, although 
he had been offered five dollars. 

10. The brothers Ching, as a 
protest against the manner in which 
tiffin was being delayed, squatted 
down on the floor of the mess cook- 
house and began to play the finger 
game. (This is a game, popular 
among the Chinese, in which a 
player is required to guess the 
number of fingers his opponent will 
suddenly unclench from his fist.) 

11. Abdul Raman and the chap- 
lain’s driver joined the finger game. 
The colonel began to get restive and 
gave me a very nasty look indeed. 

12. Abdul Raman reported back 
that he had won the chicken from 
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the chaplain’s driver and that tiffin 
would be ready in ten minutes. He 
added that Ching Seng had won 
the driver’s boots. The chaplain’s 
driver, of course, did not know that 
the middle finger of Ching Seng’s 
right hand was missing. 

13. Thinking that the chaplain 
would not like to emerge from tiffin 
to find his driver bootless, I sent 
Abdul Raman to the quartermaster- 
havildar with a chitti for one pair 
of boots. 

I hope it will be clear to you 
from the above that the boots in 
question should properly be charged 
to mess funds. The mess funds 
were last seen in a car that ran off 
the road into a deep ditch just 
south of Alor Star. 








WILLINGLY TO SCHOOL 


“W7AROOH! Ouch! Leggo, you 
cad!” 

“Oh, crumbs!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

That, you would say, is unmis- 
takably the voice of the Turbulent 
Three of the Shell at St. Tom’s. 
Your connoisseur knows better; it 
might be the Turbulent Three, but it 
might just as easily turn out to be 
the small-talk of the Suffragist Six 
of the Upper Fourth at St. Marlene’s. 
Bessie Bunter is not the counter- 
part of her more famous brother 
Billy in appearance only, but in 
deportment too. When it comes to 
a dorm-feed, a chimerical postal- 
order or a barring-out, the girls are 
every bit the equal of the boys. 

It is therefore perhaps a little 
surprising to find how earnest, how 
solemn is the display offered by the 
exhibitors at the Schoolgirls’ Ex- 
hibition, which occupies the Horti- 
cultural Hall until the 20th of 
this month, compared with the 
frivolous fare allowed year by year 


to the schoolboys. Do schoolgirls 
never cast a wistful eye on their 
brothers’ model railways and aero- 
planes? Have dolls and _ dolls’ 
houses no further appeal? Might 
not some future battle of Waterloo 
be won on the playing-fields of 
Roedean? It seems not. The girls, 
from their ’teens onward, will be too 
busy with their calculating-machines 
and their pressure-cookers and their 
occupational therapy. 

The explanation of this curious 
difference between the sexes may 
perhaps be found by reference to the 
avowed intentions of the two ex- 
hibitions. The boys get the School- 
boys’ Own Exhibition—like that— 
while the girls’ show is described on 
the poster as being devised especi- 
ally for schoolgirls, their parents and 
tutors. This can only be put down 
to a piece of gross discrimination; 
speaking on behalf of those count- 
less juveniles who have been elbowed 
out of their rightful positions at a 
gun-turret or a bomb-sight or a 
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signal-box by pigtailed little fiends 
I will add that in my opinion it jolly 
well serves them right. 

What, then, are these young 
women being so serious about? 
Mostly, about careers. Here they 
can obtain a blue-print for their 
niche in cookery, in mothercraft, in 
typing, in adding up figures with an 
adding-machine, in floristry, in 
physiotherapy, or in charm. How 
different from the days when mother 
was young! She learnt cookery and 
mothercraft—and charm too, with- 
out a doubt—by the Squeers 
method: spell soufflé. SOUFLAY. 
Now go and cook one. Girls, it 
appears from this display, do not 
regard their futures as lightly as 
boys do; whatever the female 
equivalent of the boy’s ambition to 
be an engine-driver or a Vampire 
pilot may be, it is given no official 
encouragement. 

Can it be, though, that this 
aspect, the “‘pill,” as it were, in the 
show, is meant for the parents and 
tutors, while the girls regale them- 
selves with the “jam”? Let us 
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observe a representative schoolgirl 
or two and watch their reactions. 

Two alumni of St. Greta’s watch 
with bated breath while a lady 
demonstrator, with a few deft flicks 
of her fingers, finds the sum of 
£9,143 6s. 8d., £616 lls. 3d., and 
£7,864 2s. ld. One of them, the 
elder, ventures a shy comment; she 
is saying, no doubt, that an_ outfit 
like that will cut down the time 
required for her prep by about half 
an hour a day and allow her more 
scope for the worship of Mr. Frank 
Sinatra. Is she? Not a bit. She is 
asking the demonstrator to do some- 
thing easier, so that they can check 
the result in their heads. Doubtless 
her “people”’ have instilled in her a 
wise distrust for any answer offered 
by those with authority to problems 
involving large sums of money, from 
Sir Stafford Cripps down. 

So finance will not claim our 
young friends. They cross to the 





stand run by the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps, and join a queue wait- 
ing to learn how to operate a radar 
tracker. The thrill of looking—to 
avoid technicalities—into a big green 
box that goes round and round is 
evidently considerable. Perhaps 
they will join the Army .. . but no. 
Already they are on their way to 
The Land. 

The Land, having, alas, nothing 
that goes round and round, holds 
them for the merest few seconds; 
and politics holds them for even 
less. No doubt they are supporters 
of the Government, which seems to 
scorn the schoolgirl, though both 
the Conservatives and the Liberals 
have a stand from which to 


encourage the budding 
Lady Astor, the infant 
Lady Megan. 

Our subjects then 
turn back across the 
hall and we fear they 
are making for the 
orangeade-and-ice- 
cream bar, where we 
shall learn nothing we 
do not know already. 
Ah, they have halted 
by the stand bearing drums, fifes, 
mouth-organs and toy glocken-spiels. 
Possibly the inspiriting strains dis- 
tilled by the Dagenham Girl Pipers 
have roused in them a desire for a 
career in music. They stop, how- 
ever, only long enough to ask the 
price of a plastic recorder and not 
buy one, before they are off again 
to the long counter marked “Cen- 
tral Information Stand.” 

Determined to find out what 
information it is they want, we take 
up our position beside them and 
finger a pamphlet about occupa- 
tional therapy. Speak up, girl, I 
can’t hear you. “What, dear?” 
Yes, madam, we can hear you. Our 
schoolgirl puts her inquiry again, 
softly, earnestly. 

“Will the Dagenham Girl Pipers 
be playing again, please?” 

The lady behind the counter is 
perhaps the tiniest bit brusque. The 
information she has is about careers. 
Careers, dear. Nursing, secretarial 
work—— 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Thank you.” 

Off they go again. What is this 
extremely popular stand where they 
stop and become absorbed into a 
small multitude entirely free of 
parents and tutors? An open- 
handed assistant is encouraging 
them to stick transfers on to white 
paper and bind the edges with 
gummed tape in pretty colours. 
This is called ‘gummed paper craft,” 
but only, we think, to hoodwink the 
tutors. Unless you are Picasso, who 
does it with old newspapers and 
string and sells the results for 
thousands of pounds, it is not a 
career but a game. Several small 
girls who were here when we arrived 
ninety minutes ago are still here, 
and our two subjects seem to have 
got gummed to the stand, so we can 
hop across and have a word with 
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the older generation at 
the stand displaying 
raw wool. 

In the course of the 
day our two discover 
plenty morejam. There 
is a fashion parade, 
showing styles for what 
are called “teen-agers,” 
whether we like it or 
not. (We do not.) 
There are stands for 
the British Red Cross Society, the 
Y.W.C.A., and the Girl Guides 
with their innumerable offshoots— 
Brownies, Sea Rangers, Land 
Rangers, even Air Rangers (there 
is a photo of one sitting in a glider). 
At one stand they could have made 
their dog a member of the Lucky 
Dog Club; but it seems they have 
no dog. “I like cats, don’t you?” 
one says to the other. “I like 
horses,” the other says. 

There is another short hold-up 
while a persuasive young lady im- 
parts to them the dangerous know- 
ledge of how to transfer a photo- 
graph of a favourite film-star to a 
pocket-handkerchief with the aid of 
a patent elixir; and then we appear 
to be making for the exit. No, first 
we stop at the bookstall which offers 
—our strait-laced old eyebrows ele- 
vate themselves a little—to find a 
pen-friend for anyone who registers 
her name; but neither of our samples 
does. On again; but we have altered 
course to starboard a little. We are 
going to the orangeade-and-ice- 
cream bar. 

We leave them for a while, bliss- 
fully consuming ices from cardboard 
containers. Finally we approach 
them for a word from the Teen-agers 
of To-day. “What,” we ask, “did 
you like best?” 

The elder schoolgirl fixes us with 
her shy smile. ‘The strawberry,” 
she says. 

“T like vanilla,” says her friend. 

B. A. Youne 














AT THE PICTURES 


We Were Strangers—Magic Town 


HE title of We Were Strangers 

(Director : Joun Huston) sug- 
gests a boy-meets-girl trifle rather 
than a well-written and for the 
most part compelling drama of a 
West Indian gunpowder-plot: the 
strangers are five Cuban revolu- 
tionaries with nothing in common 
but an assignment to 
excavate under a 
Havana cemetery and 
dynamite a corrupt 
President and his col- 
leagues as they attend 
a fellow-tyrant’s 
funeral. If I say that 
we could really have 
done without China, I 
mean no criticism of 
the broodingly intense 
performance of JEN- 
NIFER JONES, but her 
love - affair with the 
rebel leader (JOHN 
GARFIELD) is a palp- 
able sop to the box- 
office; however, the 
end of the picture 
makes no such con- 
cession—full marks for that. The 
old formula of a group of people 
thrown inescapably into each other’s 
company usually means saddling 
each one with a single distinguishing 
eccentricity and hoping that it will 
pass for characterization, but here 
the revolutionaries emerge as cred- 
ible individuals, and there is a scene 
of moving realism when they debate, 
quietly round a table, the permis- 
sibility of taking innocent lives with 
the guilty as the price of freeing a 
whole nation. (No one seems to 
doubt, even in these latitudes, that 
this is the revolution to end revolu- 
tions.) PEpDRo ARMENDARIZ, as the 
only visible representative of the 
forces of oppression, gives a brilliant 
study of moral and political vicious- 
ness. The picture has an admirable 
authenticity. It is only afterwards, 
out in the street, that we wonder 
what China’s family thought on 
returning from their holiday to 
find a hundred-foot tunnel leading 
out of their basement sitting-room. 


If Writer-Producer RoBERT 
Riskrn knew that the first half of 
Magic Town (Director: Wiu1amM 


A. WELLMAN) was fresh and fast 
and funny, surely he should have 
known that the second half was 
corny, slow and mushy? Perhaps 
he knew neither, 


and_ therefore 





The Male of the Species 
Rip Smith—James Stewart; Mary Peterman—JanE WYMAN 


deserves no credit for the rich 
comedy of the scene where JANE 
Wyman and JAmMEs STEWART, casu- 
ally wandering into a deserted 
schoolroom, declaim “Hiawatha” 
and “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” at each other—and no 
blame for later embarrass- 
ments, including the scene in 
which precocious members of 
a school basket-ball team, 
with the full approval of the 
plot, rebuke their parents. 
Does a producer or writer 
ever really know that his 
stuff is sure-fire? Here is a 
promisingly comic idea 
(public opinion poll expert 
discovers a completely aver- 
age town) pursued at first 
with good, bright satire, and 
then suddenly abandoned in 
lumbering, over-senti- 
mentalized situation from 
which not even Mr. STEWART 
canrescueit. During the last 
long wrenchings at the plot, 
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designed to point a moral or bust, 
one feels quite ashamed of having 
laughed so merrily earlier on, real- 
izing with a jolt that the shadows on 
the screen are taking themselves 
very seriously. You ought to see this, 
if only for JamEs STEWART’s sham- 
bling charm and the guttural 
cynicism of NEp Sparks, his lieuten- 
ant (looking like Donald Duck, 
angry, with a cigar), but I think you 
will say with me and Mr. Whittier: 
“For of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, the saddest are 
these, ‘It might have 
been.”” 


* * * 


Survey 


(Dates ‘in brackets refer 
to Punch reviews) 


Somewhere going 
about the provinces, 
teamed with a British 
trifle Fools Rush In, is 
a tightly-plotted, fresh 
little American who- 


Zenf=  —— dunit called Cover-Up. 
— In the West End The 
[Magic Town Snake Pit (1/6/49) is 


still keeping under- 
sixteens out of the 
Marble Arch Pavilion, 
and filmgoers in South London 
have their chance to see Kind 
Hearts and Coronets (6/7/49) this 
week—with ALEc GUINNEss doing 
the work of eight actors for the 
price, I suppose, of one. 
J. B. BooTrHroypD 





(We Were Strangers 


Ring in the Old 


The Chief—RamMon NAVARRO; 


China Valdes—JENNIFER JONES 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PORTRAIT 


“WY/HAT d’you think,” said Mrs. 

Venner, sinking on to an arm 
of my larger chair, “has happened 
to Lucy ?” 

I laid aside my copy of Shake- 
speare’s Comedies and said I didn ’t 
know. 

“Audition! ” said Mrs. Venner. 
“To-morrow morning, eleven o’clock, 
at the Gigantic. Got to say some- 
thing for three minutes, all by 
herself . . . You want to put the 
cosy on—you don’t want it to get 
cold on you, do you? .. . I think 
I’d drop through the floor. ’ Course, 
she deserves it. First audition she’s 
had for two months. Card came 
this morning, and I pushed it under 
the bathroom door to her, and she 
was so excited she cleaned her teeth 
with Mr. Angers’s shaving-cream. 
Just like her. Up one minute and 
down the next. She may want to 
borrow something for the audition, 
so don’t be surprised. Sometimes 
it’s pipe-cleaners for her hair. Mr. 
Glover used to keep a_ packet 
specially for her. Oh, what it is to 
have a profession! Mind you, she’s 
had her struggles. It’s a gift, you 
see. Kither you’ve got it or you 
haven’t. Know what she did first ? 
Demonstrations, in a big shop— 
selling stuff to stick handles back 
on cups. She got snapped up in 
the end. Some big man put her in 
a revue—Gay Knights it was called. 
Clever, whoever thinks those names 
up. She was in a sketch. All 
about where she’s the wife, see, and 
the husband comes in drunk and 
hits her with a cardboard fish she’s 
got for his supper. Lasted four 
minutes and then the lights went 
out. I bet she was a scream. She 
can’t half pull some funny faces 
when she’s in the mood. You 
ought to get her going some time 
—she’ll have you in fits.” 

“What did she do then?” I 
asked, passing Mrs. Venner a cup of 
tea and a biscuit. 

“ All of a sudden she quit. In 
with her notice and off she goes, all 
on the spur. Only way to get on, 
she says. So she joined a Rep. 
Her mother never forgave her, 
because she was writing home by 

















“On second thoughts, Norris, we’ll just have a chop.” 


the minute to borrow clothes. Orie 
week she’d be a maid, next week 
she’d have a title. One time she 
was nearly Joan of Arc, only there 
was a fuss about the scenery, and 
they did Dracula instead. She was 
mad! It might have been her big 
chance, you know.” 

“Tt might indeed,” I said. 

“Didn’t stay long in Rep. You 
got to be careful with a career. 
Rep’s all very well, but where does 
it get you?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 

“So she decides to go on the 
West End. Saves up and comes 
here twelve months ago, and here 
she is. What you do, you see, you 
go round the agents and they tell 
you to call again next week to see if 
there’s anything in. Sometimes it’s 
films. Lucy’s been in two films up 
to now. One was about a mob 
running up and down a street with 
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torches. It said in the paper it 
was laughable. We saw it five 
times, but we never spotted Lucy 
for certain. She said her torch blew 
out, so she was handicapped.” 

I murmured sympathetically. 

“ Anyhow, if there’s anything 
she wants for to-morrow, you'll give 
her a hand, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” I said. “And I hope 
she’s lucky.” 

“Qh,” said Mrs. Venner, “she 
doesn’t expect much. But it shows 
they’re interested in you. Well— 
cheerio! ” 

“Cheerio,” I said, and picked up 
my Shakespeare very thoughtfully. 


8 8 


“Farmers are seeking Federal aid 
against the plague described by one 
Government etymologist as ‘exceeding 
anything in the history of man.’”’ 

“News Chronicle” 


What’s he know about it? 
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CONVERSATION AT THE PLAY 


“ 


ND do you come here every 
week, Aunt?” 
“Every Friday, second house, 
same seats, for the last two years. 
Before that it was Variety, and we 
came just the same. Used to have 
some very good turns. Of course 
this is different. No music, you 
know, but you get a story to follow. 
Your uncle won’t mind missing, just 
this once. After all, you are on 
holiday. And I think he said he 
saw this play in nineteen twenty- 
seven. What amemory! J couldn’t 
tell you what was on last week! 
Oh yes—it was where Janet was 
the little Irish girl and she turned 
out to be Frank’s daughter in the 
end. Oh no—it was the week 
before last she turned out to be the 
daughter. Anyway, she turned out 
to be something. It was very laugh- 
able. I like a good laugh. Takes 
you out of yourself. What a pity 
you haven’t got a repertory com- 
pany at Frippleton! . . . Hello, 
there’s a stranger in C 16. Mrs. 
Gravy’s had that seat for months. 
I hope she isn’t ill. Dll ask him 
... Is Mrs. Gravy not coming this 
week?...QOh, what ashame. You 
haven’t been before, have you?... 
Oh, you'll like it . . . Have you 
That’s 
right ... Mrs. Gravy’s had to go 
to London. She will be annoyed! 


She hates to miss a week.” 





“Never mind. Perhaps she’ll 
make do with the Old Vic.” 

“The old what, dear? . . . Oh, 
good evening, Mrs. Dell. How’s 
your elbow? . . . Been a long time, 
hasn’t it? I’ve got my niece with 
me this week. She doesn’t often 
go to the theatre, but she’ll soon 
get the hang of it... That’s Mrs. 
Dell. She’s been coming for twelve 
months now. She has a bad elbow. 
And (don’t look round yet) the 
girl on your left is Edna. She 
always folds her programme into 
an aeroplane. I think she’s delicate. 
If there are any murders she some- 
times grabs hold of your uncle.” 

“How confusing! Shall I give 
her a chocolate ?” 

“No, dear. She always brings 
four caramels. Ah—the lights are 
going out. That means they’re 
going to start.” 

“Oh.” 

“Dear me, where’s the pro- 
gramme? Did you notice what it’s 
called this week? Percival isn’t in 
it, Mrs. Twelvetrees told me. She 
comes on Thursdays. You’d like 


Percival. He isn’t living with his 
wife, you know.” 

“Really? Who is?” 

“Well, we’re not sure. He 


hasn’t been here long. Ah—they’re 
starting. You have to clap when 
the curtain goes up, dear.” 


“Why ?” 





Secs 
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“Because of the scenery. Look! 
They’ve even got a tree outside 
the window. There’s Maud. She 
always takes off the mother. That’s 
the dress she wore when she poisoned 
Percival. I don’t think she poisons 
anyone this week. She hasn’t got 
that kind of make-up on. I suppose 
Janet will be the daughter. I 
hope she wears a longer skirt 
this week. There’s been a lot of 
complaints. .. . 

“What did Arthur just say? Oh, 
how annoying—it must have been 
funny. .. . What was that Arthur 
said, Mrs. Dell? . . . No, neither-did 
1... Is your elbow comfy? T’ll 
move a bit more this way if you 
like .. . That better? ... Mrs. Dell 
didn’t hear it either.” 

“No, she’s asleep.” 


“I’m glad it’s a funny play. A 
few weeks ago it was terribly 
funny. Arthur had to dress up as 
a woman, and Frank lost his 
trousers. Old Mrs. Appleby in front 
laughed so much she broke the arm 
off her seat .. . Mrs. Appleby, have 
they mended your seat yet? ... Oh, 
I’m so glad. Would have been so 
uncomfortable, wouldn’t it? . . 
Yes, it’s mended.” 

“Good.” 


“Enjoying it, dear?” 

“Oh, marvellous. Little Edna’s 
made her aeroplane.” 

“Yes, I told you she would. It 
must be getting near the interval 
now—I can hear the coffee-trays 
banging . . . Hello, Frank’s taken 
out a _ revolver— look! Good 
heavens—he’s pointing it at Maud! 
Well, I never did—he’s shot her! 
Oh, what ashame! I thought it was 
going to be a funny one. Ah well, 
never mind—here comes the coffee 
... Wake up, Mrs. Dell, here’s the 
coffee . . . Yes, of course, dear, there 
is a little bar. Sometimes your 
uncle slips out and has a whisky. 
I believe it’s very pretty. Run 
along, dear, if you’d prefer it. 
You’ll know when it’s going to 
start again. They ring a bell to 
warn you. That’s it, dear—mind 
Mrs. Dell’s elbow . . .” 
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THE MEADOW WREATH 


i] MADE myself a wreath of Adder’s Tongue 

And Barnaby and Ramp and Bent and Twitch, 
And Weaselsnout and Weld were thereamong, 

And Elbow Out of Joint and Bitter Vetch 


And Broomrape and Marsh Lousewort and the flower 
Of Gromwell and the yellow Mellilot 

And Butterbur and Dwale and Kitchen Scour, 
There were not many herbs that I forgot. 





I did not cease to gather Stavesacre 

And Leopard’s Bane that makes the mole afraid 
And Sauce Alone and Jum* and Dittander 

And horrid Jack-in-Hedge that turns the spade: 


And Frogbit that the gentle shepherds love 
And Good King Henry useful for the squint 
And Scammony and Dill and Hangman’s Glove 

And Gold of Pleasure and blue Calamint. 


I took the leaves of Water Agrimony 
And Pipsisway and Tutsan and Behen, 
And wove them close with purple Pellitory 
And Whitlow Grass and Brooklime from the fen, 


And tufted Senicle and Feverfew 
And Creeping Charlie and Cow Galingale 
And Adam’s Blanket wet with early dew 
And Maiden’s Petticoat and Horse’s Tail, 


Until the thing at last became a bore 
And all the labour of my hands seemed vain. 
I did not know what I had done it for: 
I shall not make a meadow wreath again. 
Evor 





*A Sussex word for Darnel 
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DEEP WATER 
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(The “Implacable,” ex-‘‘ Duguay-Trouin,” last survivor of the French fleet which fought at Trafalgar, is to 
be sunk in deep water to save the cost of preservation.) 


a her in deep water 
Where her proud sisters lie, 
Wrecked in storm or sunk in 
fight 
In the times gone by; 
Far from the tides’ turmoil, 
From the wind and the sun, 
Sink her in deep water, 
Now her day is done. 


“Which way 
Jor Edinburgh?” 


All the brave memories 
Of her eight-score years— 
The thrill of the chase, the 
capture, 
The boarders’ cheers, 
The riddled ensign flying 
In the cannon’s hot breath, 
And the fierce grapeshot crying 
Its thin song of death; 
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The decks once reddened 
With the blood she saw flow 
For the dreams of an emperor, 
Dust long ago— 
All she wrought for, all she fought 
for, 
In her great days past— 
Let the sea’s salt oblivion 
Take at last! OC. Fox Smita 
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AVANT GARDE 


T is a terrible thing to be so 

uneducated that one can’t even 
understand the advertisements on 
the back pages of the literary 
weeklies. For instance, I couldn’t 
see at all how some of the enter- 
tainments could be entertaining: 
Ass. Mems. 2/6. Tkts. at door 4/-. 

I can just cope with Miscel- 
laneous Sea Salt in your bath, 
se comprendre c'est la paix, watch 
repairs by experts, have you tried 
coltsfoot mixture in your pipe, avoid 
furs. 

I think they must know about 
most of us being uneducated; there 
are masses of lectures and meetings 
andsummer schools and conferences, 
packed in between the difficult 
things like Exhibitions of Bird 
Compositions and Translations (all 
languages). 





So I went to a conference for a 
week, and I must say I enjoyed 
every minute of it. The speakers 
were most enthralling—poets, philo- 
sophers, prophets, priests and, of 
course, psychiatrists. 

The audience were delicious. 
Their hearts already given over to 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Personal- 
ism, Vegetarianism, Theosophy, 
Astrology, Progressive Education, 
Numerology, Psychological Analysis, 
they were quite willing to have a 
crack at Kierkegaard, Sartre, Kant, 
Nietzsche, Buber and Jung. 

The air rang with the clash of 
axes being ground, bees humming in 
bonnets, bats threshing about in 
belfries. 

My rooms in college got littered 
with leaflets, booklets, pamphlets on 
the transmigration of the souls of 
dogs, the conversion of tramps, the 
vibrations set up by nut diets, 
telepathy among Eskimos. 

Nobody mentioned Russia or 
America or England. Ariels all, we 
spun and darted in ethereal bliss, 
drunk with glory and Third pro- 
gramme brilliance—maudlin drunk, 
in fact: happy enough to see at close 
quarter the peculiar garments of the 
great. (This burly Bacchus—a 
French apache—doubtless drenched 
in existentialism—no, no, a philoso- 
pher nurtured by Oxford herself.) 


KEANE MAahoog 





























“Keeping your arms moving rhythmically, kick 
your legs backward and outward.” 


Anybody who looked frightfully 
rich nearly always turned out to be 
a psychiatrist. The ones who 
looked frightfully rich and wildly 
happy were usually the people who 
had just been cured by the psychia- 
trists. Ambassadors of twenty 
different faiths hovered round these 
hopefully. What an asset their 
wealth and ardent spirits could be 
to any cause! 


Altogether it was a very profit- 
able week all round, one way and 
another. You’d be surprised how 
astute this absent-minded haute 
noblesse could be. We all spend 
pounds buying their books—drama, 
criticism, sermons, chats on the 
infinite; and as for the psychiatrists, 
if one was a low-minded cynic one 
might just think the whole outfit 
was engineered by them to drive a 
lot more of us round the bend into 
their discreetly decorated lairs. 


Anyway, we shall all have to go 
next year to have this year explained. 
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THE OET-CRICKETER 


erennially when summer comes 

I feel the sa within me rise; 

Where in warm clouds the small 
gnat hums 

There so in song my s irit flies. 


What more to sing, what better song 
Than that about the field unheard, 
That to these astoral hours belong, 
Mute chorus to the singing bird. 


Ah, could I catch the dream- i ed 
tune 
That haunts about this grassy 
mead, 
Our village cricket ground in June— 
Then might I write, and England 
read. 


Ah, could I catch! Rare chords in 
vain 
Now wake round my ty ewriter 
keys— 
My little finger’s s rained again; 
Touch-taught, I cannot hit 
the ’s. 
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FIRST encountered the moodi- 

warp when I was walking with 
a Derbyshire friend in Derbyshire. 
The creature had been at work 
in the fields down by the river, 
throwing the earth about in all 
directions. My friend pointed this 
out, and said it was the work of 
moodiwarps. I was astonished, 
because I had seen similar work 
before, but the dread name of 
moodiwarp was new to me. Never- 
theless, I did not doubt his word, 
because my friend was a man of a 
scientific turn of mind who always 
verified his facts. Since then I have 
taken a great deal of interest in the 
moodiwarp. My relations with him 
have, on the whole, been good, 
though at times, when his operations 
have taken place on my territory, 
there has been some bitterness 
between us. 

Dear old Robert Burton, whose 
Anatomy of Melancholy would be 
even more entertaining if his Latin 
were not so much better than mine, 
was not above the study of the 
moodiwarp. In his quaint way he 
refers to it as the mouldiwerf, a 
word of Saxon origin apparently 
indicating one who throws mould. 
The people of Derbyshire, who speak 
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the best Saxon, have never relin- 
quished the word. You and I, in our 
corrupt Mercian dialect, would say 
that the creatures had been playing 
about with the soil at the foot of the 
hill. Not at all. The moodiwarps 
have been laikin’ with the loom 
under the low. It is a more telling 
phrase. 

The moodiwarp is four. inches 
long with a tail one inch long, and 
eats worms. For you and me, eating 
worms is a serious business, but it is 
even more serious for the moodiwarp. 
He has a vast appetite, and can 
only survive eight hours or so 
without eating. It would not do to 
assume that he lives in a perpetual 
paroxysm of self-abasement merely 
because he goes into the garden and 
eats worms. All the same, he has 
his worries, knowing that he simply 
must find another supply of worms 
before eight hours is up or perish. 
His life is overshadowed by the 
shortage of worms, as ours are by the 
shortage of hard currency, or, for 
that matter, of any currency. 

It may seem difficult to fit into 
the benevolent scheme of things a 
creature that spends his time eating 
worms and laikin’ with the loom 
under the low. But the moodiwarp, 
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I am informed on the best authority, 
has a Useful Function. He aerates 
the soil. It is a pity that the moodi- 
warp has on several occasions chosen 
to aerate the soil on my lawn, when 
I had a lawn. I had the good fortune 
once to stand at my window watch- 
ing him aerate it. Stretching three 
parts of the way across the lawn in 
a ragged line stood little piles of 
mould that had been neatly warped 
above the more-or-less velvet sur- 
face. As I watched, the frantic 
creature, postponing for yet another 
precious moment his vital search for 
worms, warped again. I was pri- 
vileged to see the moodiwarp at 
work. He was working roughly from 
north to south; and I waited 
patiently, hoping to see a corre- 
sponding line of warped mould 
springing up from east to west. This, 
I thought, is surely the moment 
when I shall see the work of the 
moodiwoof. 

It was a moment I had waited 
for for years, ever since the moodi- 
warp first seized hold of my 
imagination. It seemed to me that 
where there was a moodiwarp there 
must be a moodiwoof also. I have 
a clear picture in my mind of the 
moodiwoof, a creature one inch long 
with a tail four inches long. He is, 
as it were, the moodiwarp’s shadow- 
side, his Doppelganger. I sometimes 
think that the moodiwarp’s per- 
verted enthusiasm for warping 
mould when he should be looking 
for worms results from his unsatisfied 
craving for his lost companion. 
Through the world he goes, burrow- 
ing madly into the earth and flinging 
it aside; every now and then, 
impatiently, he swallows a worm or 
two, thinking it must be getting on 


for seven and three-quarter hours 
since he had the last one; and then 
he turns again with relief to his 
endless search for the Ideal, the 
Moodiwoof. 

But on this occasion the moodi- 
woof did not appear. 

Now that I live on the fourth 
floor, the moodiwarp has no lawn 
of mine to aerate. I have lost what 
little contact with him I ever had. 
But I still live in the constant fear 
that I shall wake one morning to 
find him aerating the linoleum on 
my bedroom floor. I see him swarm- 
ing up the walls, turning from 
moodiwarp to mortarwarp, and at 
last to bedroom-carpetwarp. I hear 
in my dreams the faint warp of the 
moodiwarp and the fainter woof of 
the moodiwoof. 

I think how the fierce creature 
must hate mankind. It is not so 
long, after all, since we staged a 
ruthless attack on a moodiwarp at 
Zeebrugge. We make waistcoats and 
breeches out of his skin, or at least 
out of a kind of double-twilled 
fustian that we heartlessly refer to 
as his skin. We speak in unflattering 
terms of the moodiwarps on our 
own and other peoples’ faces. Sup- 
pose he should come burrowing in 
among my blankets, with his little 
sharp teeth clicking and his stumpy 
tail twitching in anger, and, frenzied 
for lack of worm and moodiwoof, 
warp me out of bed? It is a terrify- 
ing thought; when the attacks are 
at their worst I suffer from in- 
somnia and have no heart for laikin’. 

But perhaps I am making 
mountains out of moodiwarplows. 

R. P. Lister 
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ENRY MAYHEW _ wrote 

nearly a century ago, “ Em- 
bracing the streets and alleys ad- 
jacent to Petticoat Lane, and in- 
cluding the rows of old boots and 
shoes on the ground, there is, 
perhaps, between two and three 
miles of old clothes.” Things have 
changed since then; the famous 
Sunday morning markct still bursts 
the banks of Middlesex Street (its 
official title since 1830, but just “the 
Lane” to its friends) and overflows 
into those same streets and alleys— 
but the impression is of cheap, multi- 
farious newness, and this outdoor 
department store sprawling between 
Bishopsgate and Whitechapel High 
Street might almost share the 
telegraphic address of an august 
Knightsbridge competitor—“Every- 
thing? London.” On a Sunday morn- 
ing it becomes a teeming gallimaufry 


PETTICOAT LANE 


of stockings and fruit and crockery, 
eiderdowns and doughnuts, blow- 
lamps, balloons, prawns and lino- 
leum; the high, flat-faced buildings 
echo the yells of a thousand lusty 
merchants, each with an incom- 
parable, unrepeatable offer. 


A few streets away to the north- 
east are Club Row and Brick Lane, 
where another sea of open-air 
commerce beats against the frown- 
ing cliff of a railway goods depot, 
and men of all degrees of seediness 
gather to sell dogs, rabbits, singing- 
birds and live poultry, while brisk an- 
cillary business is done in dog-chains, 
leather harness, Finest Linseed, 
Best Wheat Scratchings and bottles 
and packets of animal nostrums. 
“ONLY a tanner a pint!” shrills a 
mufflered ancient with an armful of 
paper parcels—“ Blimey, don’t ’ave 
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your bird out of song for two years 
when you can ’ave his ruddy voice 
back for a tanner!” Baskets of 
squeaking, fluffball puppies impede 
the feet, and hanging on the rail- 
way’s blackened wall beside the 
framed licences of the Borough 
Council of Bethnal Green are 
hundreds of brightly-coloured cages. 


It is by way of Club Row that 
the regular bargain-hunter will prob- 
ably approach “the Lane”; the 
Row has to shut up shop at one 
o'clock, but the Lane is allowed (by 
the Borough Council of Stepney) to 
go on until two. It makes a long and 
strenuous morning: soon after seven 
the traders arrive to claim their 
coveted stall space—the most re- 
warding of any London street 
market, certain to draw crowds of 
Cup Final proportions; by half-past 
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nine the glittering wares are set out, 
and the early customers are stream- 
ing over the cobbles; in an hour the 
stream is a torrent. Some of the 
shoppers have specific objectives, 
particularly the troops of young 
girls skipping purposefully in the 
direction of the dresses, scarves, 
shoes and handbags, but the 
majority surge vaguely between the 
stalls; presently a golden-tongued 
salesman will sell them a bracelet, a 
dinner-service, a pair of horribly 
glazed speedway-rider bookends or 
something else they never knew they 
wanted. There is no zoning here: 
the dark, thickset man in the 
yellow-towelling shirt must cry his 
shovelfuls of cough lozenges in com- 
petition with the gem-merchant 
adjoining. ‘“‘GEnvu-ine paregoric!” 
he bawls. “ All lovely, all perfect!” 
His neighbour (broken nose, keen 
drape suit) dangles a string of pearls 
the size of small walnuts—‘‘I’m not 
arsking you thirty bob! I’m not 
arsking you fifteen! I’m not arsking 
one quarter the price as sold and 
hadvertised in Bond Street, West 
End...” Incautiously he drops his 
voice to a mere shout, and his rival 
rushes in adroitly: “Grnu-ine pare- 
goric! All lovely——!” The gem- 
merchant crashes his hand dramatic- 
ally on the flimsy stall, sending a 
hundred gold lockets and diamond 
clips bouncing—‘‘OnE Do.var!” 
It is the cue for his assistant, an old, 
old, shapeless lady in black, to set 
up a rapid supplementary croaking 
as she deals out the small gaudy 
boxes: “One dollar, as sold and 
advertised in Bond Street, West 
End...” 


Though it is no longer possible 
for a gentleman visiting the Lane to 
fit out his manservant complete for 
tenpence (as one historian has 
recorded), the prices are, on the 
whole, enticingly low. The stall- 
holders pay 
only a small 
sum for their 
licences— 
really inten- 
ded to cover 
the cost of 
cleaning the 
street after- 
wards — and 





have no rent or rates to pay; 
knowing to a penny how low they 
can go, they whittle down the 
scornfully quoted West End prices 
to the figure they have privately 
decided on, and any demand for 
further concessions disgusts them; 
a swarthy toy-salesman, asked to 
knock another sixpence off a ten- 
shilling teddy-bear, throws it down 
angrily among a tangle of fire- 
engines, and his assistant, a sallow 
blonde, levels a contemptuous pop- 
gun at the haggler and shoots him 
dead with a tethered cork. “It’s 
not common rubbish you’re buy- 
ing!” snarls the swarthy man. It 
is a favourite line, this. Quality 
is the keynote. Mayhew’s miles of 
old boots and shoes would be en- 
tirely beneath the dignity of the 
Lane to-day. 


The sales-patter is fascinating ; 
sometimes it is long and complex, 
sometimes merely a single pungent 
line tirelessly repeated. ‘“These— 
is—smashing—drinks!”’ proclaims 
a fat man with a face like a bishop 
and a voice like a bull, arranging 
with enormous fingers a pattern 
of colour-filled tumblers. His is 
probably the shortest patter in the 
Lane, and he repeats it every half 
minute, almost to the second. At 
the braces stall next door there is a 
different technique; there, a young 
and _ intellectual-browed salesman, 
besides giving elaborate demonstra- 
tions of resiliency with the braces he 
is wearing, has to deliver a long 
speech beginning: “The finest bar- 
gain in men’s wear to-day, not trash, 
not rubbish, but a double strand of 
Mother Nature’s rubber exactly as 
imported from the Straits of Malaya, 
since when it ’as undergone only ONE 
process ...” leading up to a vigorous 
tug-of-war with the nearest custo- 
mer (during which the braces 
certainly stretch to an alarming 
length) and the claim that a six- 
foot man could put a pair over his 
shoulders and hold his socks up. 
“If it was synthetic it would snap 
like glass! It is NoT the common 
rubbish you’re used to having on 
your back!” He picks up a handful 
of spidery, exhausted braces and 
hurls them down again derisively 

.. He has sold a dozen pairs and 
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is back in Malaya 
before the bull- 
voice peals forth 
oncemore. Some- 
times the script 
could do with a 
little up-to-date 
editing: one old man dispensing 
stockings has the line, “A baby 
could sell ’em; it don’t take no 
more brains than Lord George!” 

A situation calling for expert 
handling is that in which the 
crowd remains defiantly unmoved in 
the face of some stupendous bargain. 
A man in a green silk shirt, having 
reduced what he calls a “fruit set” 
to the laughable price of fifteen 
shillings, inflaming the customers’ 
imaginations with a chimerical suc- 
cession of peaches, pears, apricots 
and strawberries (all with cream) 
until it seems scarcely possible that 
he is only offering half a dozen empty 
glass dishes, glares with loathing at 
the unresponsive multitude. He 
mutters to his assistant, a rock- 
faced man in a suit that must 
have cost thirty guineas, ‘What do 
they want, I arsk you!” He scowls 
at them, breathing hard. “You 
make me lose my temper, that’s 
what! An’ whenever I lose my 
temper I always give somethink 
away!” He suddenly presses the 
stack of glassware into the arms of 
a surprised lady in blue serge. ‘Now 
get along out of it, before I change 
my mind!” The crowd grins, and 
moves closer . 

At two o’clock it is all over. A 
few policemen appear and stand 
about idly. The tumult and the 
shouting dies. The last ‘smashing 
drink” is sold or rebottled. The 
crowds thin and dissolve, and by 
half-past two the cobbles are bare of 
everything but string, straw, torn 
cardboard and a few questing 
pigeons. The stalls themselves melt 
magically into their neatly-piled 
components of planks and trestles, 
and from the side-streets creep the 
barrows, pony-carts, vans, taxis and 
sleek modern cars—the green shirt 
and the thirty-guinea suit are in one 
of these, their spirits fully recovered 
now—to bear away stalls, stock and 
salesmen. In an hour Petticoat Lane 
is Middlesex Street again . . . until 
next week. J. B. BooTHroypD 



































O-DAY I thought I might write 

a piece about our symphonium. 

“How would it be,” I said to my 
assistant, “if I wrote a piece about 
our symphonium ?” 

“Our what ?”’ said the Assistant. 

“Our musical-box.” 

“Ts that what it’s called?” said 
the Assistant. ‘Well, you might,” 
he said kindly. After turning a page 
of his book he added, “It would 
depend how you did it, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“It would,” I said, even more 
kindly. “But I don’t see why not. 
After all, you don’t often see a 
musical-box with a lid and records 
inside, do you think?” 

“You don’t indeed,” said the 
Assistant, whose mind was not on 
the job. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t fetch 
it, would you?” I said. 

The Assistant balanced his book, 
open, on the arm of his chair, from 
which it fell as soon as he stood up. 












































“This wont convert me, will it?” 


ABOUT OUR SYMPHONIUM 


Having looked as instructed behind 
a suitcase on the top shelf of a cup- 
board he returned, staggering a 
little, with a black box which when 
he thumped it on the floor gave 
out a clang redolent of hidden 
harmonies. 

“That’s a good point,” I said. 
“IT suppose you wouldn’t pick it 
up, would you? I’ve got an idea 
that it clangs when it leaves the 
floor as well. Pick it up not too 
abruptly.” 

The Assistant, who had just 
seen his book, picked up the 
symphonium a shade on the abrupt 
side. Even so there was no clang 
whatever when it left the floor— 
funny, after I’d had an idea there 

. would be—but it made a really fine 
noise when it hit it again. 

I sat on the floor and looked at 
our symphonium so as to take it in. 
What I took in wasa black japanned 
tin box, which on being tapped 
proved to be lacquered wood, 
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slotted horizontally in front for the 
starting-handle and at the side for 
the brake. The lid was covered with 
whimsically florid coats - of - arms 
good for half a paragraph. The 
gilt lettering said “Symphonion.” 
Thinking this to be the foreign for 
symphonium, I looked it up in the 
dictionary and found that for all 
these years I had been wrong. It 
really was symphonion. I shall put 
this in, I thought, for the benefit 
of other symphonion owners. The 
rest of the information was very 
misleading. 

*‘T can be humorous about this,” 
I said. “A combination of piano- 
forte and harmonium, indeed! What 
would you say a symphonion was a 
combination of?” 

“Gramophone and biscuit-tin,” 
said the Assistant. I noted this 
mentally and went for the starting- 
handle. It ratchets from left to right. 
At the first ratchet a buzz and two 
tings broke from the box. 
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“Put the brake on,” said the 
Assistant. “Or take it off.” 

“The brake doesn’t work,” I 
said. “It’s the record.” I had 
opened the lid to show him a brass 
disc, absolutely covered with holes, 
bumping round and clinging to its 
perch. 

Anything mechanical going 
wrong is a challenge to the Assistant. 
In a moment he was down on the 
floor, the brass disc between his 
powerful hands. When a sym- 
phonion record is warped up, like a 
saucer, you have only to wrench it 
once or twice for it to become 
warped down, like a hat. I made a 
mental note of this too. When-we 
had clamped it back—records are 
held in place by a pegged-down 
brass bar difficult to describe or to 
fix—it was battered but flattish, and 
this time we got something more 
like. We got half the notes, that is 
half the tune, along with, at every 
chord or run, half the total poten- 
tial strength of the instrument. 

‘What is it ?”’ said the Assistant. 

“Take it off quick,” I said. 
“It’s Carmen.” 

“What’s wrong with Carmen?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “But this 
record happens to be terribly de- 
pressing.” By the time the Assistant 
had got the brass bar unpegged— 
remember that the record was 
revolving like mad—I had found 
Die Lorelei in the cupboard with 
the table-mats. Symphonion re- 
cords closely resemble table-mats, 
except for the jagged holes, but this 
is, if anything, a reason why they 
should not be kept in the same 
cupboard. 

“Doesn’t it ever stop?” said the 
Assistant a little later. 

“Not unless you stop winding,” 
I said. 

“Well, couldn’t you?” 

“T’m listening,” I said. “I’m 
trying to recapture atmosphere. 
We haven’t played this symphonion 
since January. Think of the log- 
fires, the hot-pots P 

“You want to be careful,” said 
the Assistant. ‘People who write 
about musical-box music are nearly 
always wistful. You might try to be 
different.” 

“T might,” I said. 

And I think I will. ANDE 








SUMMER TWILIGHT 


| i greegeees already treasured in the roses 
And richly gathered in the barns of hay 
And deeply in the pool beneath the willow, 
Whilst more and more a cooling mind reposes 
In the completed day. 

Now with small hands abandoned on the pillow, 
In curtained rooms, with all their ardours done, 
The children settled now, their tender noses 
Burrowed in safety, sighing, breathe their way 
Into oblivion. F.C. C. 





“ Disappointing, rather.” 
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“Why on earth can’t you get yourself rescued from a fearsome dragon by some charuting and 
well-to-do knight, as other girls do?” 


N ARCUS, my St. Bernard, re- 
cently made a discovery that 
surprised him very much. Being 
abnormally stupid even for a St. 
Bernard, he was a long time making 
the discovery, and even longer being 
surprised by it, but eventually he 
perceived the almost incredible 
truth ; other dogs were afraid of him. 
Myself, I see their point. In 
build, size and gait, Marcus resem- 
bles a grizzly bear. In his gayest 
mood his face might belong to a 
battle-scarred veteran of the fair- 
ground boxing-booths. If I were a 
small dog—and all dogs are small to 
Marcus—I wouldn’t go down Mar- 
cus’s road in anything flimsier than 
an armoured car. 

The revelation came—or began 
to come—one day when we had just 
held our morning battle of wills over 
the question of a walk, Marcus hold- 
ing tenaciously to the belief that St. 
Bernards were put on earth solely 
for the purpose of sleeping under the 
kitchen table. As usual I won, and 


as usual we were not on speaking 
terms as he lurched sulkily through 
the gate muttering things about me 
under his breath. 

Outside, a couple of mongrels 
were having a slight turn-up. It 
hadn’t got beyond the preliminary 
coat-trailing stage—bristling along 
the back and walking stiff-legged on 
their toes around one another and 
grrrrrring horrible threats. Marcus 
leads a retired life—a twenty-four- 
hour day composed of sleeping, 
eating and resting does not leave 
much time over for social inter- 
course—and it was quite unusual 
for him to see others of his genus. 
With an amiable smile that made 
him look like a witch-doctor on gala 
night he shambled up to exchange 
greetings. By the time he got there 
those two mongrels were yelping 
streaks on the horizon. 

Marcus was deeply hurt, and 
spent the rest of the week in a state 
of collapse under the kitchen table 
trying to find the reason for his 
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MARCUS THE PEACEMAKER 


snubbing. A St. Bernard has a quite 
heavy brain—it is the quality that is 
at fault; a St. Bernard’s brain does 
not readily understand anything 
except food and sleep. It took this 
week of what, for want of a better 
word, I can only call thought for 
Marcus to realize that other dogs 
were afraid of him. 

The surprise, as I have said, 
came some days later. 

Once he understood the glorious 
truth he was a changed dog. His 
simple soul swelled with vanity. He 
was an object of terror! It was the 
most delicious discovery of his life. 
Several times my wife and I caught 
him practising bloodthirsty expres- 
sions. He became all agog to go out 
and terrorize the neighbourhood. 

His terrorizing was, of course, 
purely passive, and all on the side of 
law and order. Realizing from his 
first delightful experience that his 
mere presence had the effect of that 
of a policeman in a doubtful area, 
and could put a stop to a dog-fight 
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audible in the next postal district, 
he went out of his way to look for 
disputes to quell. He did not have 
to go far out of his way. We were 
well provided with dogs locally, and 
they all had their personal dislikes, 
which they displayed with a refresh- 
ing absence of inhibition. 

His first full day on patrol 
Marcus broke up no fewer than 
thirty promising dog-fights. He 
would ramble ponderously through 
the streets until he came to an in- 
cident. Then, giving the impression 
of hitching up his belt, he would 
roll over to the snarling, scuffling 
contestants with a “Now, then, 
what’s going on here?” expression 
on his face. The dogs would take 
one horrified glance at the arm of 
the law towering over them and fly 
for their lives. Marcus would stand 
complacently but sternly watching 


them disappear. Then he would dis- . 


perse any dogs that might have been 
hanging around watching, and get 
back on his beat. 

Sometimes, I believe, little, 
mean, sneaking dogs would race off 
and fetch Marcus to a fight, pran- 
cing self-righteously at his heels as he 
proceeded to such-and-such a place 
in consequence of information re- 
ceived, and yapping priggish warn- 
ings aftér the disturbers of the peace 
as they scattered. 

Marcus cleaned up the district 
amazingly, and fighting was soon a 
thing of the past. Dogs with a 
grudge no longer settled it with a 
free-for-all; they had to content 
themselves with cutting one another 
dead. A number of long-standing 
feuds were buried in a common 
hatred of the puritanical Marcus, 
but it was not a hatred that found 
overt expression. Dogs with urgent 
business down our road would wait 
until there was a gang of them and 
then proceed in convoy. You never 
heard a cross growl. I suppose we 
had the saintliest lot of dogs in 
Britain. 

Marcus’s self-imposed duties 
became little more than a sinecure. 
It is my opinion that, at the height 
of his oppressive rule, a white 
French poodle with blue hair-rib- 
bons could have minced through 
our district with impunity. What 
was really galling was that the dogs 


from other neighbourhoods got to 
hear of the state of things, and they 
used to come around in mobs, jeer- 
ing and taunting our dogs. They 
knew our dogs didn’t dare bite back. 

Marcus’s fall from power came 
after a fortnight during which he 
had had no cases at all. On his 
patrols, he was confronted with 
nothing but dogs ostentatiously 
exuding brotherly love in a most 
sickening way. Then came a morn- 
ing when unmistakable sounds of 
riot and strike reached Marcus’s 
shocked ears. He heaved himself to 
his feet and marched majestically 
off at duty’s call, barely pausing to 
reprove an Airedale using insulting 
language to a tree’d cat. 

We thought he should be back 
in eight or ten minutes. He was back 
in rather under sixty seconds, 
trembling in every limb, and show- 
ing a turn of speed unparalleled in 
the history of St. Bernards. He 
hurled himself into sanctuary under 
the kitchen table, and that marked 
the retirement of Marcus from 
public life. He went back to the old 
sleep-eat-rest routine. After a few 
days of suspense life returned to the 
district, the local dogs celebrating 
their liberation with an orgy of 
ecstatic fighting. But Marcus did 





not care. For weeks he would not so 
much as poke his nose outside the 
gate unless I went first to reconnoitre 
and then came back and gave him 
my word of honour the coast was 
clear. 

We heard the facts of the case 
later from an admiring onlooker. 
That dog of ours, it seemed, had 
overreached himself. With the mag- 
nificent heroism of plain, unimagina- 
tive stupidity, he had actually tried 
to separate a couple of bickering 
pekes. 


a 8 


THE GLORIOUS 
TWELFTH 


sie grouse will grace a bishop’s 
board, 
And grace for grouse is often said ; 
Now I the grouse’s grouse record 
As down the line of butts he sped: 


“Would that we grouse with grease 
were gross; 
Gross grouse in gross no gun 
would please; 
Gross grouse would never grouse 


morose ; 
For who’d say grace for gross 
grouse grease?” 











“Carried, then. No strike, but we go slow.” 
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UNBEETON MENUS (1) 








SS _—— La Carte 
——_—_—_—. Ir takes much art 
Sie To choose & la carte 
oe | For less than they quote 
=| 3 For the table d’héte. 


an” , Truite au Bleu 
Truite au Bleu 

I recommend to yeu 
As something to eat 
For a special truite. 











The brakes on some of the new buses are, 1 
think, just a shade— Téte de Veau a la Financiére 
‘ Some people do not care 
For Veau a la Financiére. 
They think—or so at least I’m told— 
It’s worshipping the Calf of Gold. 





inte i 
i | Radishes 


AG HM Eaten in salads or alone 
a“ & f a Radish is radish—on its own. 
x2 But when it’s served with meat of course 


It naturally adds the “horse.” 


NI Gruyére 


The more the holes, the better the Gruyére— 
teaching perfection when there’s nothing there. 











frercer than before— JusTIN RICHARDSON 
& & 
ANNOUNCEMENT 








HE time is now seven fifty-seven and a half, so 

before we begin the Symphony Concert at eight 
o’clock may we remind listeners who have their 
windows open not to close them for the next hour if 
they can possibly avoid doing so. The B.B.C. is con- 
stantly receiving complaints of windows being closed 
indiscriminately during musical programmes, a pro- 
ceeding which inevitably does violence to the composer’s 
intentions. One listener, for example, pointed out 
that as the result of a cool breeze springing up one 
evening recently a pronounced decrescendo occurred in 
the latter part of the Hallelujah Chorus, which thus 
ended in a kind of pianissimo whimper. Another 
listener, a night-watchman, complained that his after- 
noon was completely ruined by the thoughtless act of 
a neighbour who closed his window abruptly during a 
performance of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D-minor, 
leaving a Supertonic Diminished Seventh in the Stretto 
permanently unresolved. 

If you must close your window before the end of 
the work we are about to broadcast, please do so at 
some point which will cause the least distress to others, 
preferably at a Dominant-to-Tonic Cadence in a key 
as nearly related as possible to that in which the First 
So are their clutches. Subject is announced. 

Thank you. 
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AT THE PLAY 


The Stars Bow Down—The Tressinghams (FEstivAL THEATRE, MALVERN) 


ERE, after a lost decade, is 

Malvern in August: the domed 
hills, the great quilt of the Midland 
plain—and of course the theatre. 
“We have been here before,” play- 
goers purred through an excusably 
sentimental mist when, the ten 
blank years behind them, they 
turned the corner to the Festival 
Theatre. And “We have been here 
before,” they repeated as, on the 
opening afternoons, they saw, in 
turn, SHaw’s The Apple Cart; a mild, 
Victorian - type melodrama, The 
Tressinghams; and Miss GORDON 
Daviot’s new play, The Stars Bow 
Down. Certainly most people felt at 
home with the last: it is the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, of Poti- 
phar’s wife and corn-in-Egypt. 

It might have been grim, but it 
is not. Gorpon Davior has proved 
already, in The Little Dry Thorn, 
that she can walk the trodden ways 
without assuming, on the one hand, 
a ponderous pomp, or, on the other, 
a cheap and jaunty skittishness. 
Too often Old Testament drama is, 
in writing and performance, a mon- 
strously hirsute business. Actors 
ask, in effect, ‘‘What beard were I 
best to play it in?” We get the 
beards at Malvern; but we have 
freshness and sincerity in Miss 
Davior’s text. A supple, straight- 
forward re-telling of the old tale. 





[The Stars Bow Down 


Wideawake Dreamer 
Yusef—Mr. DeERMoT WALSH 


True, the last scene falls flat upon its 
face, but there the responsibility 
must be shared by the producer and 
the players as well as by the author. 
History in the theatre should be 
larger than life, and so should the 


Green. The problem is—What does 
A do when he realizes, alarmingly, 
his relationship to his betrothed ? 
The author has a clear idea and, 
alas, so. have we—far too early in 
the proceedings. 





(The Tressinghams 


Family Portrait 


Charles Tressingham— Mr. Ernest THESIGER; Richard Tressingham— 
Mr. Dennotm Exxiotr; Caroline Tressingkam—Miss Sytvi1a COLERIDGE 


acting, but Mr. MatrHEw ForsyTH’s 
hard-pressed Malvern cast, burdened 
by the load of the week’s repertory, 
is content to do a plain, workmanlike 
job. Mr. Dermot Watsu’s up- 
standing Yusef has plenty of charm 
but little depth. Among the forty- 
odd characters (in nine sets) I find 
that Mr. Harotp Youna’s fidgety 
Pharaoh, Mr. JoHN LONGDEN’S 
decent -fellow Potiphar, and Mr. 
Denis CaNNAN’S blustering High 
Priest of Ra hold the imagination 
beyond the others. 

Whereas Miss Daviot relies 
upon the Old Testament, Mr. Lewis 
Woop, author of The Tressinghams, 
has apparently saturated himself in 
the novels of Mrs. Henry Wood—a 
nice nominal coincidence—and Miss 
Braddon. The tale, with a dry rattle 
of skeletons, remains bloodless, a 
ghost-play. Obediently, its char- 
acters, in this fall of the house of 
Tressingham, go through the appro- 
priate motions in a London drawing- 
room and an old inn at Turnham 
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Mr. Ernest THESIGER and Miss 
Sy.via CoLERIDGE grapple sternly 
and successfully with a period-piece 
grandfather who spends the evening 
drinking milk, and an “uncertain 
dragon” of a great-aunt. Mr. 
DENHOLM ELLIoTY is a crack shot as 
the last of the breed of the Tressing- 
hams. At the first performance all 
rites were duly performed and the 
mourners tip-toed quietly from 1885 
to find Malvern looking festal in the 
untarnished sunlight of 1949. So 
forward to Mr. Shaw and the latest 
of his buoyant billions .. . 

J. C. TREWIN 


Recommended 


Tue Hetrress—Haymarket—The play 
is as true and moving as ever, with Cecil 
Trouncer and ‘Pauline Jameson tem- 
porarily in the lead. 

DarHNeE LavureoLta—W yndham’s— 
Fireworks by Bridic and Dame Edith 
Evans. 

Tue Lapy’s Not ror BuRNINGc— 
Globe—Christopher Fry’s witty verse; 
John Gielgud to speak it. 

THe Mate AnmmaL— New—A 
comedy, partly by James Thurber, at its 
best when most Thurberish. 
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HOW LOW IS A NEWSPAPER? 


O the sports-mad English this 

is the time of year when life tends 
to seem flat. It is no longer pos- 
sible to speculate on what will win 
the Derby; the Open Golf Champion 
is already home and dried; the 
Wimbledon trophies have gone back 
to California. Nor can the most 
ardent partisans of Chelsea or Man- 
chester United work up, for some 
weeks yet, any fever-heat of excite- 
ment over next season’s League 
Championship. In these circum- 
stances the gratitude of all vapid 
and irreflective minds is due to Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan for revealing the 
existence of a contest, apparently 
instituted by himself, whose issue is 
still in the balance. This is the 
competition for the title of Lowest 
British Newspaper. 


The Minister seems to have kept 
the news of this sporting event 





pretty much to himself for some 
time; and we cannot, I fear, 


altogether exonerate him from a 


charge of selfishness in thus denying 
a harmless pleasure to the general 
public. But he finally came out into 
the open when, replying in the 
House of Commons to a question 
about the provision by his Ministry 
of free clothing, he observed that 
this had been the subject of gross 
misrepresentation by (to quote his 
actual words from Hansard) ‘the 
two newspapers which have com- 
peted for the lowest position in the 
British Press—the Evening Standard 
and the Graphic.” 

Note that Mr. Bevan said “have 
competed,” not “are competing.” 
It may be, then, that the competi- 
tion is over and the editor of either 
the Graphic or the Evening Standard 
has already been awarded such 


token of his achievement—a pair of 


dark-blue spectacles, a sub-standard 
toupee, or a misfitting set of false 
teeth—as the Minister felt to be 
appropriate. An alternative con- 
struction of his words would be that 
the two journals referred to had 
started off, full of hope, to contend 
for the prize but have since dropped 


“Don’t let’s worry. Tt had an 
asbestos mat under it and it was a 
terribly low light.” 





out of the race—feeling themselves, 
perhaps, to be outdistanced beyond 
hope of recovery by (shall we say ?) 
The Times Literary Supplement or 
the Stock Exchange Official List. 
But to interpret Mr. Bevan’s lan- 
guage with such niggling exactitude 
would be mere pedantry. It is not 
to be supposed that a Minister of the 
Crown is debarred from all colloquial 
looseness of expression. What Mr. 
Bevan intended to convey, I am 
sure, was that as things stand at 
present the Evening Standard and 
the Daily Graphic are well clear of 
the field, but that it is not yet pos- 
sible to forecast with any confidence 
which of the two will eventually 
carry off the honours. 


Readers will readily grasp the 
exciting possibilities of this neck- 
and-neck struggle. Now (as I see it) 
the Standard gets its nose in front 
with a column of statistics showing 
an appalling increase in the in- 
cidence of housemaid’s knee during 
Mr. Bevan’s term of office; anon the 
Graphic draws level again with a 
photograph of the Minister of Health 
striking his thumb with a trowel 
while laying a foundation-stone. It 
would be a help to those who, like 
myself, are anxious to have a small 
bet on the result if the closing date 
of the competition could be made 
known. 


It would perhaps be wrong to 
assume too readily that the issue 
lies solely between the two journals 
mentioned. This would not be the 
first race in which a horse has come 
from nowhere with a winning run in 
the straight. I do not give my 
advice on these matters for nothing; 
but honourable sportsmen who will 
promise to pay me ten per cent of 
their winnings should send a stamped 
envelope for the name of a very 
likely outsider, published (except 
during fuel crises) every Wednesday. 

G. D. R. Davies 


& & 


Truth in Advertising 


“Two undergraduates (bothers) de- 
sire accommodation as paying guests, 
September.”—Advt. in Scottish paper 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Novels from France and Canada 


L ‘peers you are driving through France you see, set 
back between the villages in small scythe-cut parks 
with rambling farm buildings and a windbreak of great 
trees, many shabby manor-houses that are almost 
chateaux and that look as if they have stood crumbling 
in the beating sun since time began. Should they 
belong to M. Noir, who is something nice in Oil, or to 
M. Blanc, whose father invented an irresistible hairpin 
in the palmy days, they will not be so shabby, and the 
life within them, though subtly different from our own 
country model, will revolve agreeably round tennis 
and cars and horses; but should their owners be among 
the authentic feudal survivals not yet rare in France, 
their existence, if the district is remote, may be as cut 
off socially and as untouched by the twentieth century 
as if Paris were at the other side of the world. 

Such a manor was Fontagre, in the Sauternes 
country just below Bordeaux, and it is the subject, 
with the declining aristocrats whose home it had been 
for generations, of a nostalgic novel of the same name 
by M. Jean Orieux, which has won the Grand Prix de 
YAcadémie Francaise and has now been very satis- 
factorily translated by Miss Naomi Walford. Written 
in the first person, the house and its drama being seen 
through the eyes of a boy visiting his aunt and uncle 
at the climax of their financial ruin in the ’twenties, it 
conveys powerfully an atmosphere saturated with the 
past. Only Ireland, I think, in these islands could 
possibly provide anything approaching the grand 
manner, the mouldering isolation and the hopeless 
laissez faire of the Fontagres. 

Devoted to their land and peasants, they live, 
roughly but largely, in economic blinkers. All the 
remaining vigour is on the distaff side. The marquis, a 
kindly, feeble old man haunted by a virago who has once 
been his mistress, finds most of his pleasure in con- 
cocting new dishes with his equally ineffective neigh- 
bour, the duke. His son shoots perpetually and has a 
lover in one of the farms; his daughter-in-law, having 
served her purpose in bringing a large dot from her 
rich manufacturing father that is quickly swallowed up 
by the Fontagres’ debts, is now a shrewish stranger in 
the house. Her sentimental notions of how an ancient 
family should behave are outraged by the unaffected 
earthiness of the Fontagres, and it appals her to see her 
mother-in-law striding about the fields in terrible 
clothes, yelling at the labourers and eating gargantuan 
quantities of meat. The marquise dominates every- 
thing: a witty, pagan, downright old lady with the 
mind of a man, who has no illusions about her husband 
and whose perverse and lovable character is splendidly 
drawn. And from the kitchen comes Marinette, 
nearly as tough of fibre, to bandy violent words with 
her mistress, to grumble ceaselessly and to lay down 
her life gladly, if need be, for any genuine member of 
the family. 

The novel ends sombrely, not quite tragically. As 
a picture of a way of life that cannot last much longer 


Fontagre is memorable. It has the sincerity and 
minute observation of the bet French films. The 
countryside stands out as warmly as its people. You 
can smell the rich smells of a French farm, and feel the 
merciless heat of Gascony. 

Having been much impressed by Miss Ethel 
Wilson’s first book, “ Hetty Dorval,” I am disappointed 
by her second and longer novel, The Innocent Traveller, 
which can only narrowly have escaped being called 
“Life with Auntie.” It is a portrait of a whimsical, 
feather- brained, really rather irritating old lady who 
was one of a large Victorian brood in Hertfordshire, 
went to Canada when she was fifty, and lived on to 
visit Queen Mary and to be a hundred, much beloved 
but at times a sore trial to her relations. For Aunt 
Topaz never grew up. She talked incessantly to every- 
body. Her manners were beautiful, but in matters 
governing the behaviour of an unmarried lady and a 
Nonconformist she preserved to the end of her days the 
naivety of a schoolgirl. Her eccentricities, such as 
pushing a bicycle everywhere which she never rode, are 
amusing enough for a while, but she is too much of a 
lightweight to stand up to the stresses of a whole novel, 
especially of one divided into episodes that are in effect 
separate short stories. Although very good phrases 


occur—crossing Canada Aunt Topaz, surprised at the 
homely aspect of the farms, noted with comfort that the 
sheep “grazed in an international manner”—the whole 
story smacks a little of being told to the children. 
“Hetty Dorval” showed that Miss Wilson’s writing has a 
depth and sensibility which is here seldom reflected. 
Ertc KEowN 
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Coastwise 


The coasting steamer may aptly be termed the 
Cinderella of the sea services, and Mr. Gavin Douglas, 
who tells in The Scuffler the life’s story of a typical 
vessel of the class, may claim equally the style of her 
Fairy Prince. His narrative, which keeps an even 
balance between the twin pitfalls of sordidity and 
sentimentalism, is a well-merited tribute to the hard- 
working sisterhood of the coasting trade and the men 
who serve therein. The coastwise skipper and _ his 
ship have been, all too often, the butt of the humorist. 
But Mr. Douglas, who himself knows his theme from 
within, sees both from a different angle. The story of 
the “Briar Bank,” which began in an obscure Northern 
shipyard and ended on one of the Normandy beaches, 
is that of thousands of her kind. The sea is a maker 
or breaker of ships and men, alike in soundings and in 
deep water; and in her Welsh skipper, Captain Hurley, 
whose life and that of his ship were so closely inter- 
woven, Mr. Douglas has drawn a portrait which is the 
real stuff of life. C. F. 8. 


Gossip in the Rotonde 


Recent surveys of the movements in Modern Art 
must have left an impression on the lay mind of inflated 
Carnival figures received with perfect seriousness as 
they pass by in procession. This exaggerated impres- 
sion is hardly corrected in Sgr. G. Di San Lazzaro’s 
illustrated and discursive commentary on Painting in 
France, 1895-1949. His account, however, is unusual in 
that he records the pageant rather as a participant on 
the fringe than as a detached spectator. An editor in 
France between the wars, he muses on the canvases and 
occasional illuminating confidences of the cosmopolitan 
school of Paris in the manner of a knowledgeable dealer 
who presupposes some familiarity with the subject in 
his listener. Cubism and Constructivism, Divisionism 
and Dadaism, Fauvism and Futurism—the old crusades 
and their crusaders are recalled in a jerky monologue 
which will probably bewilder the uninitiated, though it 
may entertain others who enjoy the reminiscences of 
the Quartier. N. A. D. W.. 





“Of course, before the war you could tell a 
poet by looking at him.” 
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A Study of Burns 


Mr. Hilton Brown has followed his admirable study 
of the ultra-English Kipling with an equally good book 
on the ultra-Scottish Burns. In both cases he has 
cleared away a good deal of prejudice from the reputa- 
tion of a writer who has been made unfashionable by 
general boredom with the extremes of the hagiographers 
and the iconoclasts. His methods of literary por- 
traiture are unconventional and bracing. What he 
leaves behind him after he has enthusiastically hacked 
away at the Burns legend is something much more 
interesting and probable than the usual picture of 
a ploughman with D.Ts. who somehow produced 
enormous quantities of poetry, all of the highest 
quality. The arrangement of There Was a Lad seems 
rather repetitive and confusing at first sight; but it 
produces a stereoscopic effect. The man comes to life 
and his strength and weakness are convincingly shown 
reflected in his very unequal verse, to the best of which 
Mr. Hilton Brown is a persuasive guide. 

R. G. G. P. 


“Landit Men” 


Doomed to disappear, “like a candle lighted at both 
ends,” Lowland Lairds have a stout defender in Mr. 
James Fergusson. Alike as kinsman and historian he 
approves the pattern of life of which his forbears were 
the grim or gracious keystone; and, having traced that 
pattern in a preliminary essay, hé goes intimately into 
the chronicles of eight typical families. Their heyday 
lay between the Union and the First World War; and 
one’s instinct which sees them as portrayed by Scott or 
painted by Raeburn is confirmed by the best of Mr. 
Fergusson’s text and the finest of his illustrations. 
Here to the life is Lord Hermand, who read “Guy 
Mannering” aloud on the Bench while the author lay 
low at the clerks’ table; Boswell’s Lord Dunsinnan, who 
connived at the escape of his murderous niece Katharine 
Ogilvie; an Edinburgh “doer” as typical as Stevenson’s 
Rankeillour; Nisbet, herald and historian; and a batch 
of “Improvers” whose noble plantations entailed no 
clearances. H. P. E. 


Books Reviewed Above 


Fontagre. Jean Orieux; 
(The Bodley Head, 8/6) 

The Innocent Traveller. Ethel Wilson. (Macmillan, 8/6) 

The Scuffier. Gavin Douglas. (Hale, 8/6) 

Painting in France, 1895-1949. G. di San Lazzaro. (Harvill 
Press, 15/-) 

There Wasa Lad. Hilton Brown. (Hamish Hamilton, 12/6) 

Lowland Lairds. James Fergusson. (Faber, 16/-) 


translated by Naomi Walford. 


Other Recommended Books 


Penguin news: Among recent novelties is an excellent 
series of Penguin miniature scores, at 2/6 each. The general 
editor is Dr. Gordon Jacob, and the first three are Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor; Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 in G; and Beethoven's Coriolan and Egmont Overtures. 
Each volume has a biographical note, an introduction, and an 
attractive decorated cover, and slips easily into the pocket. 

The Margin. J. D. Scott. (Pilot Press, 8/6) Very readable, 
well-written novel about the emotional problems of a young 
woman in the Civil Service. Sympathetically satirical, some- 
what in the Balchin manner. 
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RVING, statuesque and aloof, 

stood on the right, while Mr. 
Richard Widmark, dégagé and 
affable, sat on the left. The middle 
foreground was taken up by crowd, 
across which director called un- 
ceasing to extra. 

The southern end of the Charing 
Cross Road is of course a favourite 
venue for this sort of thing. The 
great portrait painters, in bust form 
on the walls of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and Sir Henry Irving in 
bronze, are in a position to observe 
a daily procession of men taking 
things out of attaché cases and 
smacking them, men supporting 
attaché cases on tenuous tripods, 
men letting themselves be manacled 
and tied up in sacks, men waving 
placards giving such varied data as 
the proximity of Judgment Day and 
the names of horses whose success 
has been correctly anticipated, and, 
in short, men doing things (till the 
police arrive) which the people on 
the outside of the crowd (worse 
placed than busted Hogarth and 
Co.) cannot see. Here Sir Henry 
is with them; for, though he is 
perched well up on his plinth, his 
gaze is turned ever away—perhaps 
with a dignified refusal to be a 
deadhead. 

The film compariy making Mr. 
Widmark’s London Spiv film were 
not too frequent an addition to this 
daily round; the rumour of the 
famous Widmark laugh being heard 
in the land, by half-past ten on 
the second night of their coming— 
with a train of Babylonian war- 
towers on which perched inacces- 
sible technicians with floodlights 
and projectors —had brought an 
inner or jelled crowd and an outer 
or floating one, all agog to see 
Mr. Widmark walk up to a crowd 
watching one of the customary 
shows (the man in the sack, to wit), 
recognize a friend and walk off with 
him. 

Preparation for this had been 
going on for some time, and now it 
was necessary for some reason to 
shine batteries of lights over the 
unwinking face of the Westminster 
City Hall, picking out the last two 
words of the name so boldly that 


ENDLESS BURDEN 


one spectator wondered if a friendly 
lead for American audiences were en- 
visaged ; however, the lights eventu- 
ally flickered elsewhere, and the fire- 
men (for a fire-engine was standing 
by) showed all their white teeth as 
attention swept away from them 
and back to the ring, where an 
assistant Mogul was now again 
calling frantically for the extras. 
For some reason special to film- 
land these had all collected outside 
the crowd—the unfilm crowd, that 
is—and a path had to be swept for 
them by the unflagging police, for 
whom this was a hectic evening. 
Apart from keeping the crowd out 
of the picture, into which they were 
dying to get, the men in blue were 
subject to many a merry jest from 
their friends the men in sackcloth; 
and while it was great fun for these 
to have the police hold the crowd 
back for them, instead of shoving 
through the crowd to move them 
expostulating on, the police must 
have felt rather like the Zoo terrier 
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taken through the Lesser Rodent 
House. 

It was now something past 
eleven, and the Man from the Sack 
(who had been carrying out his 
professional Yoga exercises with his 
friend’s help) was now called for- 
ward and instructed by a High-up 
on the method of calling a crowd 
together used by Men in Sacks and 
Manacles. This he received with 
unblinking attention, taking due 
note of the slaps on the thighs, the 
heavings of chest and flexings of 
biceps, and faithfully repeating 
same; and if he did give a quick 
little sketch of the totally different 
methods he actually uses (a prink 
and a prance effect) as soon as the 
High-up’s back was turned, who 
shall blame him ? 

Just about this time the one 
we all thought was Gabby Pascal 
elbowed his way through the crowd 
and announced, in a voice that was 
more sodden than unkind, that you 
never saw this sort of thing in 


Aub howeer; 











Birmingham, and, by gum, he would 
have to run to catch his train home. 
The crowd closed in, three gay 
young females taking up the vacated 
space, and Mr. Widmark, who had 
politely vacated his seat to accom- 
modate a lady, was found another 
seat and sat down, exhibiting socks 
whose whiteness made a little ad- 
vertisement with his tennis shoes 
(as worn in Lower Compton Street 
—or even lower). We must say 
here that all we of the crowd greatly 
appreciated Mr. W.’s keenness. 

Each time it looked as though 
something was definitely going to 
happen at last, and the director 
(or possibly an assistant director) 
called, “Oh, Mr. Widmark!” he 
leapt forward with a really infec- 
tious enthusiasm, resuming his seat 
immediately afterwards with well- 
bred nonchalance. 

Now the man came round again, 
“Extras! Extras!” calling, across 
the shifting crowd. The police 
cajoled and pushed, the very tall 
policeman ingeniously walked to 
and fro through the crowd, and so 
the extras were filed back once 
more into the charmed space. 

Meanwhile the Sack and Man- 
acle King had been laid down on the 
pavement, chalked at, got up to 





get a cigarette, laid down again, 
and had suddenly disappeared. 

The extras being now ready, and 
the man brought back to the pave- 
ment, two or three more technicians 
got on to a rickety eminence and 
began to fiddle with what suddenly 
began to look like a camera. The 
excitement tensed till, after two 
or three false starts, all concerned 
were assembled once more, the 
clicker thing for the umptieth time 
went “cLicK!”; a marshal guided 
extras on their way. A voice of 
doom cried “Action!”—Mr. Wid- 
mark moved forward. 

It was at this point that some- 
body fell over the Sack Man’s hat, 
and amidst the hullabaloo, as it was 
now nearly twelve, we went home. 

We hadn’t actually heard Mr. 
Widmark laugh, but we are looking 
keenly forward to seeing the film— 
especially since we still hope that 
in the flurry some of the wrong 
crowd might have been filmed by 
mistake. 


& & - 2 


Impending Apoiogy 
“1,10 


THe NATURALIST 

46—Slugs and Snails 

Brian Vesey-FitzGerald introduces 
Alex Comfort and Bernard Verdcourt.” 
“Radio Times” 
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FRY NO MORE, LADIES 


HYLLIS, bathing not in ocean 
But in anti-sunburn lotion, 
Wearing nearly nil, 
Phyllis, tell me why you grill, 
Tell me, Phyllis, why you toast 
Your exterior—or most. 


First your back and then your 
middle, 

Like a martyr on the griddle, 

Frying with such care 

Every bit of you that’s bare, 

Tell me, Phyli, what is the aim? 

What per cent is there in same? 

When youve cooked the total torso, 

Envious friends (and even more so 

Strangers) can’t be shown. 

If it’s Art for Art alone, 

Surely ...aren’t there... well, you 
know, 

Won’t blank patches wreck the 
show ? 


Flow’rs that blush unseen are 
wasted. 

Bodies incompletely basted 

Might as well not broil. 

Phyllis, why then all this toil 

For at most a fading mottle? 

Why not get it from a bottle? 


Justin RicHARDSON 











NOTICE.—Contributions or Communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. The entire co 
'UNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the BERNE C 
Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. 
request frcm authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in P 
the U.S.A., and the Argentine. i 


pyright io all 
ONVENTION, 
The Proprietors will, however, always consider any 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following 


conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the 
full retail price of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade; 
or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


Reg’d at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper. Entered as 2nd-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., P.O.,1903. Postage of this issue: Gt. Britain and Ireland 2d, ; Canada Id. 


Elsewhere Overseas 2d. 
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Crawford s 
biscuits are 
good biscuits 
begin with 
4 
Gillette 
. the sharpest edge in the world! = 
Ask your dealer to show you the Gillette Dispenser” 
me ett i 
. “You young fellas 
The Fi VS f go it because 





“No! The point is 
CORO-SHAVE 
SHAVES YOU 
| BETTER and then comforts, 
refreshes, smooths your skin 


You ont getting good — but eet 
get still keener, quicker, kinder ones wii 
Coro-shave—based on modern shaving Coro-shave 





research. It gives you after-shave care, too. BRUSHLESS 
razor, and its special ingredients will make In Jars & Tubes 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES | 
Trade Enquiries: ‘“‘Don Garcia” Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq., W.C.1 | 


your face feel better, look cleaner, stay fresher. 








| Rub in flecks of Coro-shave left by your 








COS 152A-96-55 CROWN PERFUMERY CO, LTD., ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 











City 


Prudential 
BUILDING SOCIETY} 


INVEST WITH SAFETY 
AND LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN A RETURN OF 


22 |. 


THE INCOME TAX BEING 
PAID BY THE SOCIETY 





@ The Society has 40 years’ 
unbroken profit-earning and 
dividend-paying record. 


@ Interest accrues from 


day of investment. 


@ Noentrance fees or other 
charges on investment or 
withdrawal. 


For full details of investment 


facilities apply to the Secretary 
CITY PRUDENTIAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C.1I 
Telephone : City 8323/6 




















FOR CHOLERIC 
COLONELS 


OR CHARMING 
CORPORALS 











Whether you can out-shout the sergeant-major on 
parade, or just charm him into incoherence in 
the orderly room, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that you’ll revel in Kia-Ora like a brass 
hat revels in inspections. For everyone who’s 
tasted the pure deliciousness of these fruit- 
fresh Squashes says : 


“HERE'S GOOD HEALTH TO YOU” When sugar and 
- quality Fruit Juices 

KIA-ORA : 
to us, there will be no 


The most delicious of all fruit drinks shoftage of Kia-Ora. 


are no longer rationed 





ORANGE * LEMON + GRAPE FRUIT + LIME * LEMON BARLEY 














The COMPLETE Holiday 


The famous hotel with the “ country 
house atmosphere.” Glorious posi- 
tion on Devon coast. Superb accom- 
modation. Excellent cuisine. Golf 
(9 and 18 holes). Tennis, Squash, 
Dancing, Swimming, Cinema. Write 
Jor inclusive terms. 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 























WO best sellers by one of the 

most popular Sweet authors of 
the day. One, a tale of six delicious 
fruit liqueur centres, entitled “‘ New 
Berry Fruits” ; the other, “Chocolate 
Caramels,” so smooth and creamy 
under their fine chocolate coating. 
Get them from any good confectioner ! 


Meltis — 


Mew Rerrey Fhe 
and 
Chocelate Caramels 


MELTIS LTD * LONDON & BEDFORD 
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KERSHAW 
R E L I A N T 9x36 Extra Wide Angle 


It’s new but it’s typically Kershaw. The Reliant has uncommonly fine all- 
round performance—extra wide field of view; higher-than-average magnifi- 
cation; with coated lenses giving razor-sharp definition and vivid colour 
contrast. It’s a handsome, expertly constructed glass, too—robust, yet neat 
and light. Absolutely weatherproof. The glass for outdoor people everywhere. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Reliant or write for our illustrated catalogue. 
Price £32°0°0 including case and purchase tax 








Sole Distributors : Kershaw-Soho (Sales) Ltd., Imperial House, 80-82 Regent 
Street, London, W.1 A iny within the J. Arthur Rank Organisatian 
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for 15/3” 
MENTMORE 







filled fittings 
Gold Fi tein-clip 


MENTMORE 


Obtainable from 


Stationers, Jewellers & Stores 
G&G 
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MOHAMMED makes his living from his ten acres of cotton 
in the Sudan—finest Gezira cotton which is unequalled in the 
world’s markets. But the mere growing of fine cotton is not 
the whole story. Spinning, weaving and dyeing 
processes must be able to do justice to the yarn. 


Monsanto’s chemicals for the textile and dye- 


‘ 


stuffs industries play a notable part 


Hi! 


in the production of the very finest 


; aft 
piece-goods, and thereby help ee * pee. 
Mohammed to get top value for ? ag 4 & + 
his crop nti 


Monsanto products are helping i 
to increase the value of Britain’s rf 

export trade, and helping to provide you with 
the goods you need. Just one more example 


of the way Monsanto is ‘ serving industry, * 
Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital im- 
portance to British industry. If you have a chemical problem 
it is highly probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


which serves mankind’ 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED ¢ 8 wartTERLOO PLACE + LONDON - SWI 








The ECONOMICS of SHERRY 


are simple. GIVEN X as your net INCOME (although 
YOU may feel it is by NO means “ given’’), Y as the 
irreducible consumption of SHERRY by your HOUSE- 
HOLD, and X? as the TOTAL of a!l other EXPENSES, 
the result is PRECISELY 13/6 per BOTTLE as the sum 
YOU should pay for GOOD sherry. Fortunately, we 
HAVE caught your EYE at the RIGHT moment be- 
cause it SO happens WE have JUST the SHERRY you 
WANT, and at JUST that PRICE! We have sold 
HUNDREDS of DOZENS of this wine SINCE the War, 
to INCREASING hundreds of CLIENTS, and repeat 
ORDERS invariably bring COMPLIMENTARY com- 
ment, This is SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY of truly 
REMARKABLE quality, and we have it in THREE styles 
—dry, MEDIUM-DRY, and rich fat brown, At 13/6 per 
bottle it is BARGAIN enough, but we will go even 
FURTHER, and offer you SIX bottles for 80/-, carriage 
PAID to any U.K, address. You can have TWO bottles 
of EACH of the THREE, or six bottles of ONE, just as 








During 1947 
PARK GATE 


made enaugh 


PIT ARCHES 


spaced one yard apart to line a 
roadway from LONDON to CALAIS 


PARK GATE 


IRON & STEEL CO. LTD., ROTHERHAM 








YOU wish. AND if after TASTING it you do NOT con- 
sider this wine the BEST post-War VALUE you have 
bought, JUST send the WHOLE LOT back and we shall 
REFUND your MONEY in FULL. Because DOMINIC is 
ONE name in WINE that you can ALWAYS trust. 


D¢ Oli Wowtals LTD : 
the World's Wines a 
CARFAX - Oe one oN SUSSEX 


























BELFAST 
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9 GINGER ALE LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SODA WATER LEMONADE 
TONIC WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


To be found again in “foreign parts ””—but very scarce at home 











SHERRY 
FACTS 


“Mostly a 
matter 
of nose 


Wines made from the 
same Vineyards in Spain 
acquire different charac- 
teristics —the result of 
fermentation. The art of 
blending these wines which become Sherry 
is ‘mostly a matter of nose”’ but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated by 
the accuracy, skill and art of the expert, 
specimen samples of all Fernandez Sherries 
are kept for years in the Bodegas at Jerez. 
That is one reason why Fernandez 

Sherries are consistently 

of the finest quality. 


Fernandez 


SHERRY 
Produce of Spain 


Sole Importers: Twiss & 
Brownings & Hallowes Lid., 1 Vintners’ Place, £.C.4. 








| could see my face 
in them, Mr. Barratt! 





BY RAIL, ROAD, AIR OR SEA 


‘TRAVIKALM 


REGD. TRADE MARK 
GENATOSAN TRAVEL- SICKNESS 
TABLETS 

















It’s wonderful what elbow grease will do, 
isn’t it? But you’ve got to have a bit of 
Northampton as well, if you want to get a 
shine like this. As for the leather and work- 
manship — well, I can see Barratts in them ! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton —and branches all over the country 














FOR SIGHT 





CLEARLY 


e 
| Ferranti | BRIAR PIPES 





all shrewd Judges smoke 














Every Orlik pipe is an individual work of art in 
the choice of the briar, in its weight and shape. 
To possess one, is to enjoy the constant satis- 
faction of owning the finest of its kind. 
Also Orlik Lighters, Pouches & Leather Cigarctte Cases 
L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
Established 1899. 
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Diplomat—with a mission... 








Our salesmen don’t just sell oil. Before they book an order, 
they offer service—service which implies a thorough under- 
standing of industrial plant and machinery. This helps you, the 

e e consumer, to obtain the best results from your factory equipment, 
Wrap it up In steel assisted by the lubricants we recommend. Almost everyone in 


business knows something about oils, but we pride ourselves on 





And the answer is the once-familiar tin of pineapple knowing that little more that smooths out user problems. Call 
h k ‘ A ° ° ll | Wh t it in our local repre- INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION BY 
chunks! A tin, you see, is really steel. atever its a mae « 
contents or its shape, over 98% of it is steel. chat. 


That sheet steel is coated with tin just as a railway 
engine is coated with paint, but the can remains just 
as much steel as the engine. 


47% OF OUR EXPORTS. This sort of tin-plate for 
canning is one of our steel exports to food-producing 
countries like Australia and Argentina; there is a peculiar ( fl 
satisfaction in the thought that providing the ‘ wrappers’ aa » 





FLETCHER MILLER LIMITED HYDE NEAR MANCHESTER 





CFS4 



















ss 
helps to pay for their contents! You can reckon that a lot =< 4 ale 
of our imported food is paid for by steel in other ways too, z Z y j Z a. om 
since manufactures of steel now account for 47% in value aA) wy oe 
of our total exports. Z Re F; 


MX Qenrs 
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£240-MILLION SCHEME. Our steel industry is not 
only working to meet the present great demand for steel 
—for home use and for export. The 5-year development 
scheme set afoot by the industry 
in 1945 is to cost no less than A TIN IS BORN 
£240 million, to increase capacity 
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Pom encer MONI 
and improve production so that of one of the works : 
we can be confident of keeping now building, a slab Heralding the LOW of 


or proud pace of eden | “ieee! || PE Gey my Gy! 
in face of ever-keener world ing mills at 200 feet . ; 


competition. a minute and race out lig MLN, brandy 
at 2,000 feet a minute 

es oe a a one-tenth of an inch the aristocrat of Cognac 
thick ! 


oe = 4 
% WN 
| 














During the Occupation, the old brandy ¢ 
~ - | lying in Messrs. Hennessy’s Warehouse in , ie 
NN Cognac was allowed to continue its patient 
~~. Sr ie, life of maturation unmolested. Stocks grew, 


rather than diminished, because most export 

markets were closed. 

Now, the lifting of Government price control in this 

. = il country has made it possible again to import the highest 

is serving you we quality brandies, so Hennessy ‘*‘X.O.’’ Liqueur Brandy is 
here once more —and better than ever. 


Ask your Wine Merchant for 
HENNESSY “ X.0." in the new decanter shaped bottle. 
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BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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The finest cream comes \ ee 


Keep your strength up from Devon... 3 _ x 
but the finest salad - JS 4 


cream comes from \> 


SUTTONS | 


Ho vis SALAD CREAM 


1/3 per bottle (in short supply) 







the natural way 


Makers of ‘* Master Touch "’ Sauce, Fine 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD Pickles, Canned Goods and Soft Drinks 
T HH CREAM oO Ff SALAD CREAMS 
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L FUEL FIRE 














NAME TAPES 











Widely Chosen 
because theyre WOVEN! 















Obtainable in 20 different 
styles and 7 different 
colours, woven in fine 
Cambric tape. Will out- 
last the articles marked ; 
colours are absolutely fast 
to repeated washings. 


“3 doz. 6/-, 6 doz. 8/-, 
12 doz. 12/- 


(including Purchase Tax) 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 















MINTON 















The Worlds Most 
Beautif ul 
China 














This fire is designed to give complete functional efficiency : It will 
burn any type of solid fuel—coke, coal, coalite or dross ; it will burn 
ALL NIGHT—every night if desired—as positive air control is 
provided ; it saves fuel; and it gives excellent radiant heat. The 
finish is vitreous enamel and a variety of lovely shades are available 
to match most tile surrounds. . Installing i is simple as the fire fits 
nearly all existing fireplace openings, and it can, of course, be used 
in conjunction with a back boiler if desired. Gas i ignition 
is provided to facilitate kindling if required. Full 
descriptive literature on request. 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON CO. LTD.. FALKIRK 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 


DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and " the BL ADE 


INVALID people who look to us to help them. Le 


INVALID LADY, aged 82, suffering from acute 
ARTHRITIS, bed-ridden for ten years, very small 


A 














income, nursed by two elderly sisters, also invalids. @ The solid weight of steel behind Kropp’s 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED to give her the extra fate ates aba « “dion Gaede” tr ¢ 
comforts she needs. (Case 292.) smooth, satisfying shave. Every Kropp is a crafts- 


man’s job throughout, and its hand-forged Sheffield 
Steel blade, which never needs grinding, is your 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S | S25 28s. eae oe, 
AID ASSOCI ATION 23d. stamp for postage and brochure 160. 


Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. Buy a keen edged K R oO p P 


Appeal ‘‘P,’’ Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.| 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 





OSBORNE, GARRETT & COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, 
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In a world of competing 
claims Longines can state these simple and undeniable facts: 





Who - 


J. Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at 








e X 
2S Sylvia ? NEUCHATEL Observatory. LONGINES watch SEND FOR 
No. 6466775 55 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision—0. LIST No. P.48 
You can tell three things about 2 B aa F , GIVING FULL DETAILS OF 
; . Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at THE “SUNBEAM” F.S. COOKER 
Sylvia before she lowers her GENEVA Observatory. LONGINES watch dé ie 
mirror. She has beautiful hands, No. 6708461 850 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision— 1000. outstanding performance. 
ns beautiful sil d tak mee 
en — 7 II 3. Best result for timing ever achieved by a wrist-watch at C H AT Wi N S LT D. 
good care of both. All her silver 1 KEW-TEDDINGTON Observatory. LONGINES watch | 


is trusted to Silvo; Silvo is gentle, | || No. 6176046 94 POINTS. Standard of absolute precision— 100. 
considerate and kind. It coaxes 


IRON FOUNDERS 
\ TIPTON > “— STAFFS. | 


ia 
A’SUNBEAM UNIT 
own beauty to shine for itself. LONGINES Service is available throughout the world. 


For REMOVALS & STORAGE 

S | [ VO BAUME & COMPANY CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 
| 

Liquid Silver Polish ed gudun BAUME HOULTS LTD. 





; : THE ONLY WATCH THAT HAS GAINED 10 GRANDS PRIX 
away the dimness, leaving silver’s 























WATCHES WATCHES Regular Removals Everywhere 
RECKITT & COLMAN LTD. uanne LONDON OFFICE: The Depositories 
FOUNDER MEMBER OF BETRO Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
(British Export Trade Research Organisation) Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-8 




















Also at NEWCASTLE, CARLISLE, GLASGOW 


LIMA FIONA 
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re 4 @ RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
t TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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BY APPOINTMENT 











“Naturally, Pobjoy, my 
people let me guide 
them about ‘pre-fitting’” 





WE, FoR OUR PART, were guided 
in our cutting of ‘ Clydella ’ Pre- 
fitted Shirts and Pyjamas by a wide | they have generous tucks and hems, 4 ; 
and careful study ofmany hundreds | to allow for growth. We wish that : | ae 


of schoolboys’ measurements. That | supplies of ‘Clydella’ ja ; , 
ce oe , 9 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
= md 


is why these shirts and pyjamas are | were more generous, 
eeenree wase 


made in long as well as normal | too, but we hope they 
9 
‘Clydella MMe dltinasis oft Camby 


fittings. You will notice, too, that | will steadily improve. 
If it shrinks we replace 


PRE-FITTED SCHOOL SHIRTS & PYJAMAS 



































WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 


Spinners, Weavers and Sole Manufacturers of 
‘VIYELLA’, ‘DAYELLA’ and ‘CLYDELLA’ 


Branches, Agents and Representatives throughout the World ON AGW A EMA 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYFS, MIDDLESEX s 
































TO KILL 


WOODWORM 





USE 

The proved woodworm destroyer, 
used for many years on public 
buildings, homes and furniture all 
over the country. From _ stores 
. y everywhere, 1/8, 3/-, 
5/6. Queries as to 
woodworm _ gladly 
answered. Write 
Dept. PU, Rentokil 
Ltd., School Lane, 
Fetcham, Surrey. 

@ Injectors are now 
available for forcing the 
Fluid into the wood. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 


(Injector and Fluid) 10/6 
Postage 9d. 








ALSO AVAILABLE 
RENTOKIL 
MOTHPROOFER 
and FLY SPRAY 
Equally effective against 
Moth and Fly—a boon to 
housewives. 8 oz. bottle 


of Mothproofer complete 
with spray, 7/6d. Postage 9d, 











Follow my leader 


Your eye may be caught first by some item, pro- 
saic, mysterious or merely teasing, in the Personal 
Column. It may linger—in pleasure or pain—over 
the Sporting News, or with becoming curiosity 
over the Court Circular. Or you may mark and 
inwardly digest, if your professional interest lies 
there, the City Notes, or the Law Reports. But 
sooner or later you will turn to the Leading 
Articles for which The Times is well known. 

As you read the considered opinion of a Leader 
in The Times it will perhaps occur to you that the 
eminent of all sorts may at that moment be 
reading it too ; for The Times’ Leader is a baro- 
meter which the world taps daily. Administrators 
here, Senators in Washington, Deputies in Paris, 
and a dozen other European capitals—all turn to 
The Times and its Leaders. The world does not 
always agree with The Times (nor The Times with 
the world!) but its editorial comment and opinion 
everywhere command respect. 


Obtainable from your newsagent or bookstall 














HIS MURRAYS 
MORE THAN HER! 


x. why not? Men whosmoke Murray’s 
Mellow Mixture wouldn’t give it up 
for love or money! It’s a grand tobacco 
of medium strength—the strength most 
men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, with 
a flavour all it’s own. Burns slowly and 
evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
is very important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
4!/I $a. an ounce 


MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
have been skilfully blended for over 130 years 


a! BELIEVE HE LOVES ° 
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TRUBENISED (Gt. Britain) LTD * 17-18 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
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The World’s 
Best-Known 
EMBROCATION 


( Enjoying universal favout | 
for a hundred years. 
Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the World’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS 


RUB IN ( 














NATURE'S WAY: Rubbing 


eases Pain. Rubbing with 
ELLIMAN’S removes it! 














SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 


also various other 
Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney and Fish 
and Meat Pastes 





7 
. 








BREATHING BENEFITS 


Correct breathing has improved the 


tt physica! and mental! health of thousands. 


Learn to BREATHE the Knowles Way. 
Send 2}d. for booklet which fully describes 
the benefits of correct breathing. 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 
(Dept. PU), 47 Berners St., London, W.1 





KESWICK HOTEL 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND 


This famous old Lakeland Hotel offers you 
perfect comfort, service and an exceptionally 
good table. It stands in five acres of lovely 
gardens, in an unrivalled setting in the heart 
of the Lake District. It is easily accessible 
by car, train or bus. Write for brochure, or 
telephone. 


KE DISTRICT Tel. 20&221 















KPHEDROL 
RELIEVES | CATARRH (73 


GOLDG & WAY FEIER pp 


clears the nasal passages 


Chemists, Ano & 3/8 (including be 
urchase 1 ax),0r; -Jreejrom 

CLAY & AB LTD. 
LIVERPOOL. Estd. 1813. C.E.8b 
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@ AUTOMATIC STARTING AT THE 
TOUCH OF ANY SWITCH. 
Continuous current is generated until! the 
last switch is turned off. 


@ SUPPLIES STANDARD 240 VOLTS 
A.C. CURRENT AT 50 CYCLES. 
All fittings and electrical appliances can be 
standard type obtainable at any city store. 


@ SUPPLIED IN ALL SIZES TO SUIT 
ANY FARM LARGE OR SMALL. 
Sizes from 300 watts to 12 kilowatts to 
operate on Petrol, Paraffin or Diesel Oil. 


T= complete automatic 
generating plant supply- 
ing 240 volts Standard City 
Mains current for lighting, 
heating, electric milking, 
shearing,and every modern 
electrical aid without stor- 
age batteries and making 
possible theall-electric home 
or farm in any rural area. 


Prices from 
£43 to £775 


The most modern and efficient 
generating plant obtainable. 


AUTOMATIC 





Write for catalogue giving 


The largest manufacturers of small A.C. gen- 
complete information. 


erating plant in the British Commonwealth, 


A. C. MORRISON (Engineers), LTD., LOUCHBOROUCH 3, ENC. 








You can add by subtracting which isn’t so 
upside down as it sounds. By taking away an unpleasant odour, or 
removing a too-insistent flavour, or purifying a muddy colour, 
Active Carbon adds to the attractiveness of many products. And it 
does these things without affecting natural values in the least. 
Many manufacturers already depend on it for purity but its talents are 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 





far from fully exploited and the Active 
Carbon specialists are always ready to 
look at new problems from every angle 











SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone: Leigh 94 
London Office : Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. Phone: City 2810 




































No, madam, nothing to do with 
smoking concerts arranged by 
keen cultivators of domestic 
tobacco... but it does help to 
clear the air for engineers and 
manufacturers to stress the 
resistance to corrosion that is 
just one feature of TUFNOL. 





Where metal blades were lasting 
only a few days—on a fan to extract 
high concentrations of chemical 
fumes from a plating vat—blades 
made of Tufnol have remained 
unaffected by corrosion for many 
years. 

This is but one of the many 
thousands of ways in which 
engineers in every industry are using 
Tufnol. Can Tufnol improve your 
products or plant ? 


TUFNOL LTD 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
An ELLISON Product 


Light in weight ... Easy to machine ... 
Acid resisting . . . Electrical insulator... 
Made in sheets, tubes and rods, 


PERRY BARR : BIRMINGHAM - 22B 
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Lr } For 160 years Sandeman’s ports 
7 and sherries have been a source 

of pride to the hosts who serve 
them —a source of pleasure to the 
guests who drink them. 


SANDEMAN 


PORT © SHERRY 


Sipe. Youll hhe 4° 

























When you buy a Sunbeam 
Bicycle, you discover some- 
thing new on your very first 
ride — “* Sunbeam Cycling ” — 
smooth, effortless riding which 
has a thrill and enjoyment 

all its own. 

Superb craftsmanship 
Jeives Sunbeam Bicycles 
J perfect balance and wheel- 


flow that is almost frictionless. 





SUNBEAM MODEL sSW3 Superb in their gleaming, 


Features include solid fork-ends; ball 
head clip; brazed-on mudguard stays ; 
Sunbeam Comfort bar; Sunbeam little 
= = gearcase; Terry extra - coil to give a lifetime of silent, 


Price £18 . 6s., incl. Purchase Tax. 










lustrous finish, Sunbeam 


Bicycles can always be trusted 


swift service. 








Send this coupon Now to: 


SUNBEAM CYCLES LIMITED 
10 Armoury Rd., BIRMINGHAM I1 


Please send SUNBEAM 
Bicycle Catalogue 





ADDRESS 
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don't Mave ot 


Chance Brothers see to that. Where there’s light there’s 

danger—if there’s too much of the wrong kind of ray about. Lots 

of chaps have to work in light that would ruin the best pair of eyes, if it 

wasn’t for Chance Brothers: the metal welder, for instance. So we have made 

glasses that take the harm out of harmful light and pass on only the 

rays the eyes can stand. Chance protective glasses are called CROOKES, 

PROTEX (Regd.) and NEODEX. Why, even the noonday basker in 

Britain’s elusive sun may be wearing glasses made from Chance glass. 
Write for leaflet “ Eye-protecting glasses”. 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED 
Glass-makers since 1824. 


Head Office: Smethwick 40, Birmingham. hance. 
London Office: 28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. G (L [s\ S § 
Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. ** © * 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 








when your doctor 


advises burgundy 


be sure you get 


11/6 
flagon 


5/9 
half 
flagon 


6d. extra 
deposit 
(return- 
able) on 
both sizes 
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COLAS FOR =<} 
ALL SURFACING JOBS \& 


Yards and tracks with an ideal surface 
—clean, level dust-free, quick-drying and 
long-lasting coxas. For drives, pathways, parks, 
hardstandings ... coLas has a thousand uses. It 
wey can be laid cold, without skilled labour or special 
2% apparatus, in almost any weather. Attractive 
natural coloured chippings can be used for the f% 
final coat. And it will last, unattended, for years. f% 


“COLAS EMULSION 


EASY TO LAY... RESISTANT TO WEAR 






















May we remind you that the COLAS Service Organisation is able 
to contract for the construction, maintenance and repair of footpaths, carriageways, drives, ete 








COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED * 418 STRAND LONDON W.C.2 * TEMPLE BAR 984! 
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it LIFTS 


almost anything 


Old-fashioned methods of hand- 
ling put a brake on the speed of 
production and a needless tax on 
the costs of production. The 
trundling, man-handling system of 
lifting, loading, stacking and stow- 
ing raw material or finished goods 
is as inefficient and costly when 
compared with the Fork Lift 
Truck as would be the horse- 
drawn plough when compared 
with the modern farm tractor. 








Here is a machine which handles, 
carries, lifts, stacks and loads 
almost anything, 2,000 to 6,000 Ib. 
at a time. It is a machine for 
speeding production. We may use 
it, or we may delay using it. But 
we cannot evade the issue: only 
with higher productivity can Britain 
compete—or even survive. 


For detailed information about the Coventry 
Climax Models best suited to your needs 
write to Department 13. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 














SWEET 1 ()/- 


PRODUCED AND BOTTLED BY VINE PRODUCTS LTD - KINGSTON - SURREY 
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ANTLER 


The mosl distinguished name 
ia Travel Coods 


Sensible design, pleasing colours 
and the traditional ANTLER 
quality and workmanship make 
these Lightweight Soft - sided 
Cases the most sought after of 
all Travel Goods. Now available 
in various colours and lined 
in delightful shades. You’ll be 
surprised how inexpensive they 
are for such good quality and 
finish. 


LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3 
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“Teh! Teh!” says the clock 


** Don’t you know,” asks the clock, “ that nylon-tricot 


dries in two ticks in a warm room?... a 


Wash it when you go to bed. 
Wear it when you rise 


Fastest thing I’ve ever struck 





How that nylon dries!” 


Nylon-tricots are the new nylon undies, filmy, friendly, light and 
lovely as the heart could wish. One nice thing about 
them is that they dry quickly, and dry ready 
to wear. Which is handy when you look 
after yourself. Like nylon stockings, most 
nylon-tricot goes for export now .. . 


but you’ ll see lots more of it soon. 


dries like tha 


ALL SHOPS WILL. SOON SHOW NYLON-TRICOT UNDIES 
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